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For the New-Yorker. 
THE DESERTED MANSION OF A DECEASED FRIEND. 

SHALL stranger forms, beneath that dome, 
Assert a master's sway ? 

And unktiown voices ‘mid those halls 
Their household greetings say? ~ 

And when, within yon garden's bound, 
While Summer breezes blow, 

Ta all their plenitude of charms, 
The rich moss-roses grow ; 

What hand their brilliant buds shall cull, 
A gift for Friendship’s shrine ? 

Or whose young. playful children 
To strip the clustering vine ? 


But he, the sage of upright mind, 
To whom the truth was dear, 

Who ne'er frum paths of Virtue swerv'd, 
From flattery or from fear ; 

That worthy of the olden time, 
The friend of Peace divine, 

The colama where unfolding hearts 
So fondly loved to twine ; 

Say, where is he whose courteous smile 
Assured each timid guest * 

Whose pitying heart and liberal hand 
The sons of Sorrow blest f 


I see his chamber, all serene 
With softly shaded light, 
Where of with kind discourse he made 


The hour of sickness bright ; 


The books, the sofa that he loved, 
Still all unchanged are there ; 

But where is he, whose honored wurds 
Fresh in my heart I bear? 

Say, where is he !—I search in yain 
Each well remembered spot— 

I hear his ancient servants weep, 
Yet still they answer not! 

And have ye covered in the tomb 
That venerable head, 

To rise no more until the trump 
Shall wake the righteous dead ? 

As breaks the bubble on the shore, 
And leaves no answering trace, 

Time smites the rooftree where we dwelt, 
And calls another race ; 

And we, the shadows of a shade, 
Glide from this earth away ; 

God give us grace to gain the clime 
Of andelasive day ! 

—_—_—_ 

THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE. 

It is neither a credit nor a reproach to Literature that jit 
fsubfully reflects the character of the age that originates it, 
‘ore the circumstance is so natural and uniform as to seem 
wcll nigh inevitable. The history of Mind has ever been in- 
dependent of the dry corroborations t : and the 
lad dates as clearly from the day p of Grecian civili- 
vavon, the A.neid from the height of Roman supremacy and 
rrinement, as does Paradise Lost from the stern reign of 
Cromwell and fanaticism, yet of free thought, universal inqui- 
"y,and profound speculation, or Hudibras from the age of 
‘he profligate and witty monarch who succeeded. In our own 
‘ime, we find the mighty throes of the spirit first manifested 
through the French Revolution giving birth to a new litera-| 
‘ure, of which Byron, Shelley, and Bulwer may be chosen'as 
‘xemplars; the last gleams of the feudal and chivalric age 
‘flected brightly from the page of Scott; the dawn of the new 
tnd holier era of chastened idealism, of exalted and universal 
Tieathropy, in the vague and uncomprehended uspirings of 

ordsworth, Coleridge and Keats ; and by a rare coincidence, 
‘'w crumbling turrots of chivalry gilded by the rising eun of 
Philanthropy, in the glorious rhapsodies of Hemans. Mary 


L. H. 8. 


Arioste of the North’ has arisen, not reflecting that the times 
and the influences which fostered his genius have wholly pass- 
ed away, and that even Scott himself, had he entered upon 
the stage of manhood subsequently to the Battle of Waterloo, 
could never have been the author of Waverley and Old Mor- 
tality. Before his long and brilliant career was ended, the 
admiring million began to find his unequalled pictures less 
exciting than formerly, and murmured andibly their regret 
that his powers of mind were sensibly declining. They might 
have discovered that the change was in themselves—in the 
capacity to be moved rather than the art to move. Admira- 
ble as the Waverley Romunces unquestionably are, their reign 
is over. They will hereafter be tegarded rather as relics 
then rubies, and be oftener consulted by the scholar and the 
antiquarian than the truant schoolboy and the romantic house- 
maid. ‘ The world’ bas outgrown them. 

For corresponding reasons, the Poems of Byron retain their 
popularity io all its freshness, and are now penetrating deeper 
into the heart of society than at any former period, despite 
the notorious Decline of Poetry, and of popular relish for po- 
etry as such. ‘Childe Horold’ and its adjuncts are in perfect 
harmony with the spirit of the new age which has succeeded 
the convulsions of Revoluticnary France, as Waverley bore 
the palpable and striking impress of that which preceded 
them. The leading characteristic of Byron is not scepticism, 
in the narrow sense of the theologic arena, but a restless dis- 
satisfaction with existing institutions and modes of thought, 
fogtaring « pining discontent, a morbid anxiety for change, a 
bold questioning of authority, and a defiance of power. When 
we say that Byron is the most intellectual and lofty of all the 
poets whose writings have become popular in the stricter 
acceptation of the term, we mean that, discarding in a great 
measure the phenomena of external and visible nature and the 
| lessons of historic truth, he has chosen to deal directly with 
the profound mysteries of our being, and to sway the human 
mind by an exhibition of itself. Herein is the magic of his 
success; for, while few can truly realize the wondrous ma- 
jesty and beauty of Neture or sympathise with the fortunes of 
the great, all partake of the aspirations of humanity, and cach 
secretly believes himself inferior rather from the force of cir- 
cumstances than the want of innate capacity to Alexander or 
Napoleon. The poctry of the age is the yearning of the spirit 
for the vast, the shadowy, the unattainable; and so long as 
ambition and discontent rank among the impulses of the mul- 
titude will the Poems of Byron retain their standing and influ- 
ence, unless thrown in the shade by some fresher and thence 
more pertinent and welcome ministration to the popular 


appetite. 

The Decline of Poetry, so widely proclaimed and lamented, 
is neither so signal nor deplorable as it has been represented. 
Poetry is the aliment of mind, whether gencral or individual, 
ina state of transition—of efferves:ence. A great poem has 
ever marked an epoch in the political as well as the intellec- 
tual history of man. Great convulsions are usually the har- 
binger and the school of genius; and it were as reasonably. 
to complain of the dearth of heroes in a state of profound 
peace, as of povts during a season of comparative meatal qui- 
etude. True, Genius may make anega, bat it more commenly 
is developed by it, like the which does not create 
but finds its most striking mani in the tempest. 

In speaking of the present as an era of mental tranquillity, 
we would by no means characterize it as one of mental inac- 
tivity. Far from it. The human mind, having by one con- 
tinuous and convulsive effort, overthrown all its ancient boun- 
daries—having explored to its utmost the domain of the su- 
pernatural and unpeopled it of its myriad habitants, having 
greatly extended its incursions into the territories alike of 
science and imagination, philosophy and poetry, has halted 
to fortify the ground already gained, before adventuring fur- 
ther into the region of the unknown. Ors is the state of 







—_ 

with new demonstrations, the world no longer craves new 
ideas. Perhaps the ‘march of mind’ was never more grati- 
fying than at present, yet the van does not progress ; ‘ the 
movement’ is confined to the unwieldy columns of the centre 
and rear. It is the schoolmaster who is abroad—not the al- 
chemist, the astrologer, or the diviner of mysteries. It is the 
age of ‘ useful knowledge’ and decent mediocrity. 

But that is a great mistake which characterizes the litera- 
ture of the age as pre-eminently frivolous, superficial and vain. 
The mob of fashionable novels no more compose that litera- 
ture than do the publications of the American Tract Society. 
They are written, published, read throughout a limited circle 
and forgotten—the last probably ten days after their appear- 
ance. They have but an ignis fatuus existence and influence. 
Byron's poems have doubtless exercised a more potent sway 
over the popular mind than all the novels of the Nineteenth 
Century except Scott's and Bulwer’s. Beside, the ordinary 
novels destroy or pall the crude and eager appetite which 
called them into being, awaken (insipid and vulgar as they 
are) a taste for something better, and ultimately give place to 
it. Of the millions whose first relish for literature is awa- 
kened by novels, not ten ina hundred rest there. The censor 
who should essay to prove Robinson Crusoe a work of no in- 
trinsic worth, would only establish his own narrow-minded 
incapacity for just criticism. That delightful romance has 
awakened the first germ of mind in countless breasts which 
might else have remained through life the fit abodes of igno- 
rane@and vacuity. It is im this light that the herd of novels 
and penny journals of the day, however worthless in them- 
selves, are working out slowly, insensibly, but surely, a men- 
tal illumination. They are creating a taste for reading which 
they cannot always satisfy. They are breaking up a soil, 
which will yet yield an abundant harvest. In the great work 
of leading the multitude to think aright, the first step is to 
induce them to think at all, and to bring all things to the test 
of their reason and judgement. This done, the work is half 
accomplished. 

Bulwer has been not unjustly styled the Byron of prose fic- 
tion. His works are the less exceptionable of the two, be- 
cause, having never been at open war with society, his satire 
upon its faults is not replete with personal ill feeling. We 
do not designedly place him above the great novelist of Scot- 
land when we express the opinion that his works will live 
longer than Scott's. We beheve so from a consideration of 
their respective materials rather than the skill with which 
they are wrought. The plaided clansmen of Mac Ivor are a 
fading if not perished race; while the boon companions of 
Paul Clifford, the intrepid though mistaken Wolff, the fickle 
populace which enthroned and then deserted Rienzi, and the 
whole array of characters made up of perverted talents and 
depraved faculties, are essentially immortal. 

But it is in its utilitarian aspect that the literature of the 
age deserves to be prominently considered. This must form 
the subject of a future essay. 


Fasnioxanie Epvcation.—Up at eight—prayers always 
read by Miss Julietta Trimminas, whose was 
aunt to the of Cri voice, sweet delivery, 
and as slow as a slug—bieakfast at nine—no nonsense about 
nerves—never let them touch tea—pure milk and water—the 
cow and the pump—out for an hour, relaxation in the shrub- 
bery—at ten school—every thing parcelled out, method is 
the only mode of managing the mind—seven minutes and a 
half for gex ito for notting hearth ruge—e querter 
of an hour rench—ten minutes for astronom: itto for 
the use of the globes—a quarter of an hour for Italian, and 
twenty minutes for mathematics, then to learn lessons—din- 





ner at two. 
“ Very ” said Cuthbert, “a little of 
every thing, not too much of any thing.” 








have marveled that no successor to the sceptre of the great 








for ethics and moral philosophy—guitar ¢ minutes (for 
np who learn it)}—Newton’s Principia ing ap 
a half—the play ground again. thee ; 





For the New-Yorke:. 
EVENING IN ENGLAND. 


"T 1s eve! "tis eve! the setting sen 


*Mid broker rocks and sparry caves, 
Flashing on high their pvari-like spray 

Te music wild of sea-nymph’s lay. 

Sheds his last beams, the lord of day, 

O’er flowery mead and ruin grey, 

O’er rugged rock and forest bower, 

O’er stream-sought vale and mountain tower, 
And, like magician with his wand, 
Transforms it all to fairy land. 

*Mid burning glories see him glide 

Down, down in all his pomp and pride! 
While beauteons clouds are floating bright, 


His lingering smile is on the sky, 

Soft as the Persian rose's dye ; 

His faintest ray now disappears, 

The sun-flower hangs her head im tears ; 
While deepening shadows darkly spread 
In silence o'er the mountain's head. 


electricity ; and Professor Ritchie has Royal 
hour || Institution, the singular spectacle of the rotation of water by 
the same means, whilc the vessel containing it remained sta- 
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tionary. The water was in a hollow double cylinder of glass, 


and on being made the conductor of electricity, was observed 


to revolve in a regular vortex, changing ite direction as the 
poles of the battery were alternately reversed. Professor 
Ritchie found that all the different conductors hitherto tried 
by him, such as water, charcoal, &c. give the same clectro 
magnetic results, when transmitting the same quantity of 
electricity, and that they deflect the magnetic needle im an 
equal degree when their respective axes of conduction are at 
the same distance from it. But one of the most extraordi- 
nary effects of the new force is exhibited by coiling » copper 
wire. so as té form a helix or cork-screw, and connecting the 
extremities of the wire with the poles of a galvanic battery. 
If a magnetized steel bar or needle be placed within the screw, 
so as to rest on the lower and interior part, the instant a cur- 
rent of electricity is sent through the wire of the helix, the 
steel bar starts up by the influence of this invisible power, 


and remains suspended in the air in opposition to the force of 


gravitation. The effect of the electro-magnetic power exert 
ed by each turn of the wire is to urge the north pole of the 
magne: in one direction, and the south pole in the other; the 
force thus exerted is multipiied in degree and increased in 
extent by each repetition of the turns of the wire, and in 
consequence of these opposing forces the bar remains sus- 
pended. This helix has all the properties of a magnet while 
the electrical current is flowing through it, and may be sub- 
stituted for one in almost every experiment. 

The effects of electricity in motion on magnets are not only 
precisely the same as the reciprocal action of magnetized 
bodies, but its influence in inducing magnetism in unmagnet- 
ized iron and steel is also the same with magnetic induction. 
The term induction when applied to electric currents, expres 


The West resumes her regal bloe, |ses the power which these currents possess of inducing any 


The eve-bright star is peeping through ; 
The birds hie to their leafy rest, 

The winds sleep on the violet’s breast, 
The passion-flower hath closed her leaf, 
Like Love, that hides from earth its grief. 





particular state upon matter in their immediate el 


hood, otherwise mutual or indifferent. Forexample, the con- 
necting wire of a galvanic battery holds iron filings suspended 
like an artificial magnet, as long as the current continues to! 


| flow through it; and the most powerful temporary magnets | 


Tis now unbroken silence all, || chat have been made are obtaine:l by bending « thick cylinder 
eae. | of soft iron into the form of a horseshoe, and surrounding i) 
Wih sweet toned mesic fille the grove, ee ee eet ee ee arene 
And flings o'er all her spell of power, ‘| communication between its parts. When this wire forms 
To soothe the heart at eve’s soft hour. | part of a galvanic circuit, the iron becomes highly magnetic. 

Eowm 8. Warrriztp. || [ Magnets of this kind have been made to sustain from a ton 








Collated for the New-Yorker. 
ELECTRO MAGNETISM. 
(Extracts from Mrs. Somerville on the Sciences.) ) 
Rotary motion was suggested by Dr. Wallasten; Mr. Fara- | 
day was the first who actually succeeded in making the pole | 
of a magnet rotate about a vertical conducting wire. In order | 


to limit the action of the electricity tu one pole, about two- | vanic machine of great simplicity and efficiency. Mr. D. 
thirds of a small magnet was immersed in merenry, the lower || appears to have been strictly the inventor of a method of ap- 


end being fastened by a thread to the bottom of the vessel con- | 
taining the mercury. When the magnet was thus floating | 
almost vertically, with its north pole above the surface, a cur- | 
rent of positive electricity was made to desceid perpendicv- | 
larly through a wire touching the mercury, and immediately | 
the magnet began to rotate from left to right about the wire. 
As the force is uniform, the rotation wes accelerated till the | 
tangential force was balanced by the resistance of the mer- 
cury, when it became constant. Under the same circumstan- | 
ces, the south pole of the magnet rotates from right to left. | 
It is evident, from this experiment, that the wire may also 
be made to perform a rotation about the magnet, since the 
action of the current of electricity on the pole of the magnet 
must necessarily be accompanied by a corresponding reaction 
of the pole of the magnet on the electricity inthe wire. This 
experiment has been accomplished by a vast number of con- 


weight to 3500 pounds.] The iron loses its magnetic power 
the instant the electricity ceases to circulate, and acquires it 


again as instantaneously when the circuit is renewed. 


From Silliman’s Joureal of Science. 
I believe that Mr. Davenport (of Vermont) has been more 
successful than any other person in the discovery of a gal- 


plying galvanism to produce rotary motion. 
EXPLANATION OF TERMS—By Mas.Someavuce. 

Electro-Magnetism—The science which determines the | 
reciprocal action of electricity and magnetism. 

Electro- Dynamics—The science of the motion and recip- 
rocal motion of electric currents. 

Galvanisem—Electricity perpetually in motion, and pro- 
duced by chemical action. 

Galvanie Battery—An instrument for producing galvanic 
electricity, constructed of alternate layers of two metals and 
a fluid. +4 

Heliz—A curve like w, whose turnings may 
either be circular or elliptical. 

Magnetic Induction—The effect of magnets to excite mag- 
netism in bodies near them. 


4 





trivances ; and even a smal! battery, consisting of two plates, 
has performed the rotation. Mr. Faraday produced both 
motions at the same time, in a vessel containing mercury; 
the wire and the magnet revolved in one direction about a 
common centre of motion, each following the other. 

The next step was to make a magnet and also a cylinder 
revolve about their own axes, which they do with great ra- 
Pidity. Mercury has been made to rotate by means of voltaic 





Poles of a Magnet—Points in a magnet where the intens- 
ity of the magnetic force is a maximum; one of these attracts 
and another repels the same pole of another magnet. — 

Rotation—The motion of a body round an axis. 

Tangent—A straight line touching a curve in one point. 











Oe For the New-Yorker. 
_ The following translation of a song from the language of « 
wn was made by the wife of H. R. Scnoo.- 
pas mA. his aboriginal researches)—herself, it will be 
being an Indian female, from a celebrated tribe of the 
Bix Nations, yet a most accomplished lady. It is entitled 
SORROW. 
You bid me sing the praises of my love! His spirit still lin. 
gers around me. The grass that is growing aver his bed of 
earth is yet too low—its sighs cannot be heard upon the wind. 
Ob, he was beautiful! 
Oh, be was brave! 
I must not break the silence, nor waste the time in song, when 
his spirit still whispers to mine, Tt tells me that he yet lingers 
near, and that he loves me the same in death, though the cold 
earth lies over over him. 
Whisper, spirit, 
Whisper to me! 
I shall sing when the grass will answer my plaint—when its 
sighs will respond to my moan. Then my voice shall be heard 
in his praise. Swift, ewift were his footsteps, 
And sparkling his eye! 
The spirit of my love will soon leave me. He goes to the 
land of joyful to prepare my bridal bower. Sorrowing 
must J wait, he comes to conduct me there. 
Hasten, lover, hasten ! 
Come, spirit, come! 
—___ 
THE SCIENCE OF GEOLOGY. 
(From the last Edioburgh Review.) 
To trace the history of remote events, and to investigate 


the manners of ancient nations, wo, Gesnevmeaton w te 
highest talents of the phi t the antiquary ; and in 
this interesting enquiry, mouldering records, decaying monv- 
ments, fabulous is, and the Ifine + es of tradition, 
have NS Oe ee ancient bi 
opag But course of civilization has rent 
no interruption, no physical convulsions have disturbed 
the latter progress of our species, yet the details, even of 
probable history, carry us back a little way into the dark re- 
cesses of antiquity, and we soon reach the when truth 
and fable are inseparably blended. At this limit of our 
knowledge the reccrds of inspiration fortunately cone to our 
aid. From them we learn the origin of the buman family— 
the early hi of our race—the which swept 
them from the of the earth—the repeopling of the globe, 
and the dispersion into distant lands of the various tribes 
which animated its surface. 

This brief chronicle, even when extended by the minuter 
details of profane aap + but the monograph of a single 
genus of living beings, which, in its undi occupation of 
the globe, has suffered no change in its physical or intellectual 
organization. Endowed with superior intelligence, man re- 
guided himself as the undisputed sovereign of the world 
around him. The cattle on a thousand hills were ae 
posal—the mighty deep yielded ber treasures to bis ski 
and the savage Leakatas of che shpnnnsi Gnd the forest be- 
came tributary to his power. His charter for these vested 
rights he found in the inspired page ; and from the co:amand 
to subdue the earth, and to exercise domimon orer its living 
tenants, he drew the inference that their final cause was tu in- 
crease his luxuries, and to extend his dominion. 

These views of the ancient history of the world, though 
universally received, have been singularly modified by the 
lights of modern science. Within the bowels of the earth 
geologist has discovered the hieroglyphies of her prime- 
val annals dur.ng thousands of years before it was occupic 
by his own race. Inscribed on marble tablets—encased in 
hille—these symbols have 
been preserved from the destraying power of man and the el- 


Cc. B.C. 
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ements; and time has respected the only records of its own 


oe -— Pranyead “i The leaves to 
were at a mysterious. a 
which it had been comsigned chten perished during their = 


y 
biguous, were at first received with distrust and fear. 
few who were first admitted to its secrete, saticigeeed the 


geologist, like the astonomer, might be summoned to the bar 
of some modern inquisition. Conscious, however, that one 
truth could never be at variance with another, the patient ge 
ologists their labor ; and in less than half century, 
they have created a new department of knowledge, which, \ 
point of philosophical importance and scientific a 
not yield to the most exalted of the physical sciences. They 
have made all antiquity modern, by carrying us back w per 
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Aruonism.—In mature age, Virtue is generally the result 
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great distance; and there has not been 
found, in ee eet doctrine by which ea anti- 
| quity might be to the humanrace. Bat is not 
| the case with to the inferior species of animals, par- 
| ticulurly those inhabit the ocean and its shores. We 


which the 
man and the lowest creation, are two stri find elevated lands were omens odie a 
pocderet yh ome = le of io tanetiscnsal bi shes cusppenient of period of ti aAlpemhanahen toe edn Be = 
t eye t occa- a me extremely remote, though earthquake, they witnessed the energy of that subterranean 
pation of the globe; and when we consult the past, we read ee eee ’ * It is thus || power which indurated and again elevated the submarine de- 
in its buried monuments, that this also must terminate. May || that, in finding the relics of the animals of every kind in the || posits; while its actual effects were displayed in the emer- 
not this, then, be the first of a series of cycles, at whose close || solid body of our earth, a natural history of those animals is gence of new islands, in the formation of new mountains, and 
the existing races of living beings, and the gorgeous fabrics of || proved, which includes a certain portion of time; and for 


in the elevation and de ion of extensive tracts of land. 
The groans cuuvelaias of the githe, bowdvarecdhe dislocation 
of its strata, the ving of its molten bowels, and the en- 
tombment of its living occupants—were events which man 
could neither have witnessed nor recorded. The tranquil 
deluge of the Scriptures could not have shattered the solid 
frame-work of the globe, nor burst its adamantine pavement. 
These were the events of successive revolutions, extending 


national vanity, shall yield their haughty relics to the sport 


the ascertaining this portion of time, we must again have re- 
and desolation of the elements? Even the sacred volume 


course to the regular operations of this world. Wg shall thus 
forewarns us of the coming day, when the elements chal! melt | arrive at facts which indicate a period to which no other 
with fervent heat,—-when the earth, end the works that are || cies of chronology is able to remount. * * * We tnd 
therein, shall be beret epi—and when now heavens and ej the marks of marine animale in the most solid of the 
new earth shall replace ruins of a world. earth ; , these solid have been after 
These views of the former and the future condition of the | the ee inbabited a i proper 
earth may appear even to some of our well-informed readers || to that fluid medium. If, therefore, we knew the natural 
as bordering upon the marvellous; while others will not ‘ail |] b of these sutid and could trace the operations of 
to consider them as incompatible with the suber deductions || the g by which they had been formed, we would have 
of reason. The nataral history of our early days extended || some means for computing the time through which those spe- 
no farther than the class of creations which the earth's sur- || cies of animals have continued to live.’ “ “ * And be 
wat 













remains of organic life from the most recent to the most 

i we learn the mortifying lesson, that the 
| whole duration of human society, as it seems to 
(us, is scarcely an unit in that chronology which 
jacknowledges no ‘ beginning,’ save that ‘in which the Lord 





face to our view; and the order of things which | concludes his essay with the following remarkable 

were offered to our contemplation had no higher origin than | —‘‘ This, however, alters nothing with regard to ure | created the heavens and the earth.’ 

the hebdumadal arrangements which the creation || of those operations of the globe. The aystem 1 still the |] These grand and exciting views of the alternate decay and 
of man. No wellascertained facts or striking deductions ran || same. It only protracts the indefinite space of time in its | renovation of the earth's surface, in place of being opposed 
counter to the pious conviction that the earth and all that was || existence, while it gives us a view of another distinct period | to any religious principle, or employed to support any scep- 
therein were created in the short period of six days; nor || of the living world; that is to say, the world which we in- || tical opinions, were unccasingly urged by their author as the 
were these convictions shaken, when facta, perplexing and jj habit is composed of the materials, not of the earth, which pee ay genera and were calculated 
unaccountable, did presa themselves upon the notice of geolo- || was the immediate predecessor of the present, but the earth, | by their very nature to impress on human heart those 
gists. In the prevailing opinions respecting an universal del- || which in ascending from the present, we consider as the | sentiments of humility and awe, which are so readily learned, 
uge, the geologist found e ready explanation of all bis difs-|/ third, and which hed preceded the land that was above the || and so quickly effaced. However deeply we may feel that 
culver. This was the catastrophe to whieh be referred the | surface of the sea, while our present land was yet beneath the || all earthly glory shell perish, and however forcibly it has 
existence of marine deposits at the tops of the highest moun- || waters of the ocean. There are three distinct successive | been impressed upon us that the storied urn shall crumble, 
tains; and to its irruptions be ascribed the inequalities on || periods of existence, and each of these is, in our measure- 


|and the gorgeous palace fally it is yet a more awful conviction 
the earth's surface—the marks of violent action which have |i ment of time, a thing of indefinite duration. that the cloud-cept hills shall find a grave in the hollows of 


|the deep, und shall again rise above its waves— 

‘majestic obelisks to the power which them. 
These, however, were not the feelings either of rival theo- 

|rists or of political divines. The one sustained their feeble 
























peteney to account for these diversified phenomena was cked || no data further to conclude immediately from that which ac- 
out by the encroaching power of the sca—the bursting of iskes || tually is: but we have gut enough; we have the satisfaction 
—the devastations of the avalanche and the glacier—the || to find, that im nature, there is wisdom, system, and consis- 
sand-floods of tropical climates, and the local desolations of || tency. For having, in the natural history of this earth, seen || argument by an a 1 to Scripture; whilst the guardians of 
the volcano and the earthquake. a succession of worlds, we may from this conclude that there || our faith mars themselves against truths eternal and 

In this durk age of geology her science rested on the two is a system in nature, in like manner as, from seeing revolu- | immutable. Dr. Hutton was not in a position to feel very 
assumptions that the world was made in six days, and was || tions of the planets, it is calculated that there is a system || keenly the assaults thus made upon his theory; but Professor 
afterwards overwhelmed in the waters of an universal ‘del-|| by which they are intended to continue these revolutions. | Playfair, who had in early life held a living in the Church, 
uge; and hence arose a series of erroneous positions impreg- || But if the succession of worlds is established in the system | and was now placed in the responsible situation of a teacher 
nable to human reason, because guarded with all the sancti- ,of youth in our metropolitan university, bad reason to be 
ties of religious belief. The primitive waters of the globe 
were held to be n universal menstruum, capable of dissolv- 
ing the most refractory sulstances, and the primitive moun- 
tains themselves, the metallic ores, the hardest gens, and 
even the adament itself, were supposed to be chemical pre- 
cipitates from this chaotic fluid. In this way did the rude 
architects of our planet surround its nucleus with a succes- 
tion of universal formations, like ihe coats of an onion, and | 
hand it over to the apprentice skill of diurnal o ions, to 
fashion it into the picturesque, the beautiful, and the sulsime. | 

We should have experi some difficulty in believing 
that such doctrines recommended thomeelves to the ac- 





eloquence, and his opponents must have felt, if 
| they had re 
quently ex fathom the depths of science, and to clear up the iti 
tention of men of kindred genius; and in his native p- || of Serir 

olis he found many individuals of celebrity and talent who || It has been well observed by Mr. Lyell, that “the party 
is theory, and interested themselves in its develope- || feeling excited against the Huttonien doctrines, and the open 
he most distinguished of these were Dr. Black, Pro- | disregard of omiee and temper in the yer nie che hardly 
fessor Playfair, Sit James Hall, Sit John Leslie, Dr. Hope, | be credited by our readers, unless we recall to their recollec- 
Lord Selkirk, Lord Meadowbank, Mr. Clark, of Eldin, and |) tion that the mind of the English pubhe was at that time in a 
his son the late Lord Eldon; and at a later period Lord Webb || state of feverish excitement. “ * * The heretical vol- 
ceptance of sound minds, and still more that they bad been || Seymour, Sir George Mackenzie, and Mr. Allan. Cherish- |) canists were now openly assailed in England by imputations 
taught in our own universities, had we not seen in the his- || ing for their master all the respect which profound science |) of the most illiberal kind. We cannot estimate the malevo- 
tory of the past, and in the events of our own duy, that the || could command, and all the affection which private worth || fence of such a persecution by the pain which similar insinue- 
highest demands of trath, and the best interests of mankind, |] could inspire, many of his disciples accomranied him in his || tions might now inflict; for charges of infidelity and 
are invariary sacrificed when religion ia intruded into ques- || geologieal tours,—delineated fur him the most interesting phe- || atheism must at all times be odious, they were injurious in 
hons of science and civil policy. Prejudice is then arrayed || nomena,—and assisted him in the extension of his theoretical | the extreme at that moment of political excitement; and it 
against knoweldge ; and reason stands the shackled victim || views, and in the confirmation of them by direct experiment. | was better, perhaps, for a man’s good jon in society, 
of ignorance and fanaticiem. The peraccution of Galileo|} In visiting the scenery at St. Abb’s Head, where some of | that his moral character should have been , than that 
for maintaining doctrines which had been previously demon- || the party saw, for the first time, the clearest evidence of the | he should becomea mark for these poisoned woapons.” * * * 
strated by a pious and exem plary ecclesiastic, is fraught with | 


had espoused, they were animated with all the || 
deep instruction to every friend to religion; but a still more | 


enthusiasm with which great truths first break upon the mind. 
impressive lesson is pow read to them in the recent Ler a | “ We felt ourselves necessarily carried back to the time when 
of geological discovery. That science which was as | 


The Ontario is 180 miles long, 40 miles wide, 500 feet deep, 
the schistas on which we stood was yet at the bottom of the |! and its surface is com at 231 feet elevation above the 
antichristian, and even atheistical, bas placed its most obnox- |] sea, amd when tho sandstone before us was only beginning to tide waters at Three Ri 270 miles below Cape St Vin- 
ious doctrines beyond the reach of cavil; and bas converted |] be deposited, in the shape of sand or mud, from the waters | cent. 
these very doctrines into the most powerful auxiliaries both |] of @ superincumbent ocean. An epocha still more remote || The Erie is 270 miles long, 60 miles wide, 120 feet deep, 
of natural and revealed religion. itself, wherever the most ancient of these rocks, | and its surface is ascertained to be near 565 feet above ti 

The rapidity with which this revolution has been affected || instead of standing upright in vertical beds, lay in horizontal || water at Al ‘ 
is not the least of its remarkable characters. The nes at the botrom of the sea, and was not yet disturbed The Huron is 250 miles long, 100 miles average breadth, 
tion and the triumph are events within our own eaadhaclion the immeasurable force which has burst asunder the solid |900 feet deep, and its surface is near 595 feet above tide 
and several of the ies are now enjoying, in the maturity || pavement of the globe. Revolutions still more remote ap- |) water. 
of age, the phacd we of the opinions which they so || peared in the distance of thi« extraordinary perspective. The || Tae Michigan is 400 miles long, 50 miles wide, depth and 
ardently combated. "although Moro, and some of the Italian || mind seemed to grow giddy by looking so far into the abyss || elevation the same as Huron. 
geologists, obtained in the na of fossil remains a || of time; and while we listened with earnestness and admira- |) Green Bay is about 100 miles long, 20 miles wide—depth 
climpse of the drawing trut it was not upon this field || tion to the philosopher who was now unfolding to us the or- |! unknown—elevation the same as Huron and Michigan. — 
that the great struggle was to be maintained between truth der and series of these wonderful events, we became sensi-|/ Lake Superior is 480 miles long, 100 miles average width, 
and error. Our countryman, Dr. Hutton, bad the honor of |] ble how much farther reason may sometimes go than imagi- | 900 feet deep, and its surface is 648 feet above tide water. 
sustaining the first assault from the enemies of reastm. In || nation can venture to follow.” Bottom of Lake Ontario, 269 feet below the surface of tide 
his ‘ Dissertation’ on the ‘Theory of the Earth,’ which he | water. 
rend to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in the epring of 1785, | Huron, 805 feet, ditto. 
and which has never been 8 ted for Michigan, 305 feet, ditto. 
soundness and ingenuity of its , he renounced at | 
once the attempt to reconcile the of geology with |} of 
the recent creation of the world; and, from the present «tate 
of our globe, he endeavoured to trace the causes which have | 
operated in the and which are hkely to continue in the 


uture. * The history,’ says he, ‘places the begin- 
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Tue Great Laxes.—Relative extent—elevation, &c. 





















Superior, 305 feet, ditto. 

A Goon Recommenpatiox.—“ Peddy, do know how 
to drive?” said a traveller to the “Phnton” of jaunting 
car. “Sure Ido,” was the answer, “ wasn’t it I who upset 
your honor in a ditch two years ego?” 
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For the New-Yorker. 
LINES TO A CHILD. 
I may not tell my love for thee, sweet child, 
Nor all I hope, nor all I have to fear ; 
So fair thou art, so innocently wild, 
Thou might’st unto a colder heart be dear. 


Oh, I have ever loved each gentle thing, 
And knelt to it in fond idolatry, 

As it were part of heaven—and thus I bring 
My heart, in its deep tenderness, to thee. 


And thou dost love me too, my beauteous one! 
Thine eyes, thy lips, the secret do reveal, 

When pressed to mine—Time hath not taught thy tongue 
To feign the warmth thy heart may never feel. 


Thou art as yet nought but unspotted worth, 
And dark deceit hath never o’er thee stole ; 

Pure as the snow-flake ere it touches earth, 
Thy lips but breathe the language of the soul. 


I gaze upon thy pure and happy brow, 

Bathed in the sunshine of thy spotless heart, 
And half forget the griefs that cloud me nuw, 

In the sweet sense which Memory doth impart. 


Yes, I was like thee once, my gentle dove, 
With laugh as joyous and with soul as pure ; 

Oh, blessed days of childhood’s artless love ! 
Ye were wo bright, too heavenly to endure. 


All that is bright in this dark world must fade ; 
Oh Truth, Love, Innocence ! your blessed light 

Is like the hill-tops which the sun hath made 
Bright for one moment ere he sinks in night! 

Thou too must fade—and many an eye that now 
Gazes with pride upon thy loveliness, 

May live to see the sunshine on thy brow 
Shaded by clouds of darkness and distress. 


But Death may snatch thee ere that time shall come ; 
It was but yesterday upon thy cheek 

We traced his foot-prints—shadows of the tomb 
Hung round thee, and we trembled for thy sake. 


Oh, spare her, Death! she is too young for thee— 
While Earth can yield her bliss, O harm her not ; 
The weary watch for thee impatiently— 
Hast thou the tottering step of Age forgot ? 
Thou art not welcome, Death—are they so few 
Who wait thy coming as an only friend, 
That thou com’st here our fondest hopes to strew ? 
—Hearts pray for thee—to them thy footsteps bend. 


Why wouldst thou blight the bud which promise gave ? 
—Wait till its leaves expand—till cold winds come 
To sear them, and no earthly power can save— 

Then may’st thou shelter from the darkening gloom. 


Death gazes on thy cheek, and turns away— 
He cannot strike—e’en he with pity warms ; 
Bat Grief, dark Grief! to her in vain we pray— 
She waits to clasp thee in thy riper charms. 

She ever seeks the loveliest and the best— 
The kindest hearts and forms of softest grace, 
She takes the soonest to her cruel breast, 
And clasps the fondest in her cold embrace. 


Could proyers avail, sweet child, it should not be— 
But prayers and tears alike are vainly given; 
Yet Grief may teach one blessed truth to thee, 

To look beyond this dreary world to heaven. 
_ 
BONAPARTIANA. 

(From the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire.) 
Traratcan.—The combat of Trafalgar was known in 
France much sooner than it naturolly would have been.— 
The news was received in this way: 
ended, the Admiral, who succecded Nelson in command, im- 
mediately despatched sev -ral light vessels tu to Eng- 
land the news of the victory. One of these vessels, a brig, 
driven weather, was wrecked on the const of 
France, about a league from the little harbor of Saint Valery. 
The sea was so rongh, that all the exertions of the sailors of 
the port to extend assistance tu the shi vessel, were, 
- a long time, fruitless. The hull of the vessel sunk below 


= ie en ee forward to certain death.— 

welve elapsed before the English brig, of which 
nothing could then be seen but the tops of the pe 
be boarded. But one person was saved ; be was a midship- 
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in thet position six hours, in epite of the wind and the waves 
which broke over him at every, moment. unfortunate 
young man was laid on the shore almost dead, while every 
rt whe mage in arene 3p pau him. After a 
hour, during w all sorts of remedies were i 
eyes li up with great brilliancy—and ly assuming 
an ottitnde fell of pride and exukation, be addressed bia libe- 
a cen words, with an accent which it is impossible to 
iis * The French navy has been annihilated at Trafalgar.” 


Minister of Police, was informed of the presence at Paris ot 
a women of quite a i name, sent by the little 
court of Hartwel (the exiled Bourbons’) to act as a spy at the 
imperial court, to make overtures to certain and to 
keep relations already established others. He 
wouneb bare be arrested and brought to his house. This 
woman was handsome, and the Duke of Rovigo found her fa- 
cile; she had consented very readily to act as a spy at the 
imperial court for the princes of Hart vel, eee oe! 
as readily agreed to act as a spy on the princes of Hartwel 
for the police of Paris. be Be was, I believe, 
a thousand francs per month. I do not know how much the 
court of Hartwel gave her ; but if she received little from that 
narter, her services were afterwards more generonsly paid: 
she has at the time five or six hundred thousand 
franes of revenue, gained during the first ten years of the rev- 
olution. 

In a conference which the Duke of Rovigo had, after his 
return from exile, and his acquittal by the council of war of 
the first military division, with Louis XVIII. this Prince was 
informed of the means employed by the police of the imperial! 
government to ascertain what passed at Hartwel during his 
residence at that 


much did the police which vou kept at Hartwel cost you?” 
* Sire, it cost us from 120 to 150,100 francs.” 
“ That was not too much; it is very near the calculation I 
had made. The Duke d’Aumont was in your interest, was 
he not 7” 

“ That is a secret of state which I canhot reveal, without a 
formal order from your Majesty.” 

“* Speak frankly; I know almost as much on this subject as 

do. 


“Since your Maj seems so well informed, I will not 
deny that the Duke d’Aumont wrote to us about twice a 
month.” 

“ And for that you gave him——” 

“ As well as Lremember, 24,000 francs a year.” 

“ Twenty-four thousand francs! See, Monsicur le Duc, 
how necessary it is to distrust men!—he always told me 
12,000 francs. It was prolebly to avoid paying my s.-rvices 
as an author; for the letters you received were all written 


| by me.” — 


M. Cuvier.—When one understands a subject thoroughly 
he loves to s about it. M. Cuvier, the most learned man 
we have in France for many years, was extremely fond 
of disconrsing on scientific subjects, and sometimes spoke at 
great length. The Emperor, also well informed, though im a 
very inferior degree, was fond of hearing scientific discussions, 
provided always that they were brought, without too much 
preamble, to the solation of some problem. 

One evening M. Cevier was at the Tuileries; it was im- 
mediately after a sitting of the Academy of Sciences. 

“M. Cavier,” said the Emperor, “ what have you done 
to-day at the Academy 1?” 

“ Sire, we were occupied with the red beet.” 

“ Alrt ah! and does the Academy think that the soil of 
France is suited to the cultivation of the red beet 7” 


true man of learning, entered into a geological disquisition on 
soil, from which he into the natural history of the red 
bect. When he arrived at a conclusion, the EF 
was no longer listening: the silence of M. Cuvier recalled 
him from his abstraction. and he replied: 

“ Very wéll, M. Cuvier; then does the think that 
the soil of France is suited to the cultivation of the red beet 1" 


dremed bm in these words: 
“ very much, M. Cavier. The first time that 
1 sce Berthcllet, I cill ask him if the coil of France ie oulued 
to the cultivation of the red beet.” 


i Micaaup, or tux Comepix Frascatse.—I have remark 
ed that Napoleon, when E 
est of familiarity even on the 





man in the royal navy, who, having succeeded in climbing 
the top of the mainmast, fastened himeclf br} 


Tue Potsce or Hartwet.—The Doke of Rovigo, while able 


“ Monsieur le Dee” said he to the former Minister, “ how || suppres: 


To answer that very simple question, M. Cuvier, like | 


preser agree- 
acquaintance with him ; and if he did 
not admit him entirely, as he did Talma, to his intimacy, he, 
at least, showed himself generous and kind. 

In 1809, the favor which Michaud had enjoyed up to that 
time, suddenly ceased. He received, however, on ve- 
casions, rich presents; but he never appeared at the Tuile. 
ries, except with the actors of the Comedie Francaise, when 

ly summoned. This species of disgrace was attribu- 
by bimself to the following circumstance : 

Michaud had been named Director of the theatres of the 
court, as successor to Dazincourt: in this character he had 
superintended the given at Paris, at St. Cloud, 
and at Fontuiableau: in this, at least, consisted the official 
part of his duties. He had others which were not less agree- 
able. The princesses of the imperial family were fond of 
playing in private theatrical tions, and it was Mi- 
chaud's duty to hear them recite their parts, and to direct the 
stage management of these exhibitions. The Emperor, when 
not too much employed, took pleasure in attending their re- 
hearsals: he frequently even consented to fill the office of 
prompter. All went off very well if the parts were commit- 
ted to memory, and the actors and actresses did not show 
themselves too gauches ; but if otherwise, the Emperor never 
sed his impatience, and, after a few severe criticisms, 
generally ended by throwing the pamphlet containing the play 
at the head of the actor or actress, who showed any deficiency 
in memory or y of action. 

One ¢an easi gine that the i court, thas traves- 
tied to a stage for comic representations, would necessarily 
lowe mach of its dignity; and that it would require a good 
deal of caution for one not to — the titles of sire, your 
majesty, or imperial highness. Michand contained himself 
as well_as he could; but he did not always succeed in confi- 
ning himself within those respectful bounds which the mas- 
ter of the place, even then, exacted. Michand took great 

uantities of snuff; ana snuffers well know how difficult it is 
ot lovers of tobacco to see a pinch taken at their side, with- 
out stretching oat the hand in the direction of the open box. 
In the course of the rehearsals, Michnud found himeelf very 
often near the person of the Emperor, who took several 
pinches every minute. In a momert of distraction, and 
obeying an impulse entirely mechanical, Michaud happened 
to introduce his fingers into the enuff-box of the Emperor.— 
Nothing more was necessary. Napoleon first discontinued 
his visits to the rehearsals; afterwards the rehearsals them- 
selves ceased, and the princesses no longer played .their pri- 
vate comedies. 

‘The imprudent actor thus lust in a moment the best part 
of his duties. emma 

A Lesson ts Dectamatiox.—It has been said and repeat- 
ed, that Talma was in the habit of giving the Emperor lessons 
in declamation, and that he taught him to study bis attitudes, 
and to ennoble his manner, when about to appear in any great 
ceremony. Talma never gave him lessons of any kind; but, 
on the contrary, received them from him, and even in the tra- 
gic art. I will state here, by the way, that Talma loved Na- 
poleon as one loves God; he never spoke without the liveliest 
emotion, of one whe had been his benefactor after having 
been his friend. When Talma, at the conclusion of one of 
those parts, which required such profound study, and such 
long meditation, came to rest himself in the dressing-room of 
the theatre, he almost invariably fell into a fit of drowsiness, 
unless the conversation turned on the Revolution or the Em- 

; these two words had the power of immediately rous- 
him. He would then speak, and with a wit and charm 
that no one can describe, 


One evening he had played Nero in Britannicus. The 
ion was over, and resting himeelf in the dressing- 
room, waiting the announcement of his carriage; some one 


of the lessons in declamation which it was said he had 


“Ihave never given any lessons in declamation to the 
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you attribute to him. Butin Britannicus, Nero is paying 
jis court to © young Woman, and disputes with ber mother. 
The scenes ace those of private life; and there is no occasion 
to hoist an Emperor upon a pedestal, to make him utter what 
you have said yourself a hundred times. An has 
not, simply because he is an Emperor, the less a a mis- 
tress, a mother, &e.; and when he wishes to speak to his 
wife, to his mistress, to his sister, he does not clothe himself 
in his imperial costume that he may remain en emperor; he 
does not address them a pompous haranzgue to ascertain if 
they are well. In thus mounting us on stilts, you would make 
one believe em were not men. Reflect on this, and in 
ton days I will call for Britannicus, and go to see you play.’ 
I had long appreciated the justness of these reflections, and 
] was led, in consequence, to introduce those innovations in 
the tragic art, which were so long censured, but which are at 
length approved. When the Em spoke to me, I still 
sacrificed to the bad taste of the times; his councils were an | 
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Immediately after supper we went for a walk, which, in 
peculiarity, comes next to that in the Mammoth Cave—if, 
indeed, it be second to it. The scene was like what I had 
fancied the Norway coast, but for the wild flowers, 

the 


the a 

pea-vine and other trailing flowers, which seemed two run 
over all the ground. Band cuties mise On a 
Pharaoh's drowned host, of disnbled butterflies, beetles, and 
flies of the richest colors and lustre, driven over the lake by 
the storm. C found a small turtle alive. An elegant 
little schooner, the ‘ Sea of Chicago,’ was stranded, 
und formed a beautiful object as she lay dark between the 
sand and the surf. The sun was goingduwn. We watched 
the sunset, not remembering that the refraction above the 
fresh waters would probably cause some remarkable appear- 
ance. We looked at one another in amazement at what we 


4 
F 


encouragement ‘to free myself from all human respect. I}/saw. First, there were three gay, inverted rainbows between 
played Nero as I had comprehended the —as the Empe- || the water and the sun, then hidden bebind a little streak of 


ror had comprehended it. The first time I was only ap- 
plauded by hin; but ——— at last understood it, and 
suffered itself to be more ted in proportion as I appeared 
wo make fewer efforts to obtain that result.” 

Southern Literary Messenger. 


O D E—sy w. 3. rasonis, 
FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 4TH AT PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Nort ever in beauty the waters may sleep, 
Earth's sunniest vales lie not always in light; 
Black tempests deform the fair face of the . 
And at noon clothe the valleys in shadows of night. 
But when the roused ocean 
Hath calmed his commotion, 
And the clouds have rolled up the steep sides of the mountains, 
The waves dance, how lightly ! 
The skies gleam, how brightly 
And loud laughs the vale from her thousand glad fountains ! 


A shadow ia o'er us, my countrymen, now— 
Earth's loveliest daughter is shrouded in gloom ; 
Dark Care sits enthroned on her once placid brow, 
And fled from her cheek is Joy's ruseate bloom. 
hwy soon shall her +4 
ehanged to new gladness— 
O sweetly she'll smile when no longer o’ercast! 
On the night of her sorrow 
Shall dawn a bright morrow, 
Resplendent with beauty unknown to the Past! 


Light, light is this cloud to the storm that once poured 
Its merciless fury on mountain and main ; 
O'er the cities it burst, through the rock 
And red were the torrents that flood 
Yet not even that hour 
Could suffice to o'erpower 
Hearts firm as the rock that defies the mad wave ; 
Lo, afar rolled she thunder, 
The clouds burst asunder, 
And the sunlight of Freedom streamed full on the brave! 


In song then, countrymen, let us rejoice, 

Fur the hope which thro’ darkness esa cbeifiies’ afar, 
Like the bird thag all night pours her soul-thrilling voice 
From the forest's lone depths, to some radiant star. 


Oar fathers, they aailed not, 
Their fortitade failed not, 
Though Death on the tempest rode fearful and sure : 


Then O may that spirit 
We proudly inherit, 
As our sires to resist, make us strong to endure ! 
=e 








ns roared, 
plain ! 


THE WEST—MICHIGAN CITY, CHICAGO, MOUNT JOLIET, 
AND THE PRAIRIES. 
From Mise Martineau's ‘Society in America.’ 

(Michigan City.) * * * * The day wasdamp and chilly, 
as we were told every day is here. Tiand to-cnnsudly ever 6 
day of summer in which fire is not acceptable. The windows 
ere dim, the metals rusted, and the new wood about the 
house red with damp. We could not have a fire. The 
storm had thrown down a ; and the house was too 
full of workmen, providing accommodation for future guests, 
‘0 allow of the comfort of those present being much attended 
th were to sit round a flue in a ones 
Where a remarkably pretty and graceful girl was sewing. 
ino o otdowed anodes soepeearans ene ™ peas considera- 
ble’ by sewing here, where the women lead a bustling life, 
which loaves no time for the needle. We had to wait long 
for something to eat—that is, till supper time ; for the ! 
are too busy to serve up any thing between meals. Two 
little girls brought @ music book, and sang to us; and then 
we sang to them; and then Dr. F. brought me two harebelle— 
I found some at 


The sun emerged from behind this only clond, urn- 
shaped—a glistering, golden urn. Then it changed, rather 
suddenly, to an enormous golden acorn. Then to a precise 
resemblance, except being prodigiously magnified, of Saturn 
with tis ring. This was the most beautiful apparition of all. 
Then it was quickly narrowed and elongated till it was like 
the shaft of a golden pillar; and thus it went down ‘square. 
Long after its disappearance, a lustrous, deep crimson dome, 
seemingly solid, rested steadily on the heaving waters. An 
inex navigator might be pardoned for making all 
sail towards it, it looked so real. What do the Indians think 
of such phenomenat Probably as the child does of the com- 
pass, the upas tree, and all the marvels of Madame Genlis’ 
story of # lphonso and Dalinda—that such things are no more 
wonderful than all other things. The age of wonder from 
natural appearances has not arrived in children and savages. 
It is one of the privileges of advancing years. A grave In- 
dian, who could look with apathy upon the cataract and all 
the tremendous shows of the wilderness, found himself in a 
glass-house at Pittsburg. He saw a glass-blower put a 
handle upon a pitcher. The sa was transported out of 
his previous silnce and senecte.', We seized and grasped the 
hand of the workman, crying out that it was now plain that 


in my childhood, being more struck with seeing a square box 
made in three minutes out of a picce of writing-paper, than 
with all that [ read about the loadstone and the lunar influence 
upon the tides. In those days I should have looked upon 
this Indian sunset withthe same kind of feeling as upon a 
cloud which might look ‘ very like a whale.’ 

We walked briskly home, beside the skicy sea, with the 
half-grown moon above us, riding high. “Then came the 
struggling for room to lie down, for sheets and fresh water. 
The principal range of chambers could have been of no man- 
ner of use to us, in their present state. There were, I think, 
thirty in one range along a passage. A small bed stood in 
the middle of each, made up for use; but the walls were as 
yet only scantily lathed, wi any plaster; so that every 
thing was visible along the whole row. They must have 
been desigued for persons who cannot see through a ladder. 


When I arose at daybreak, I found myself stiff with cold. 
No wonder: the window, close to my head, had lost a pane. 
I'think the business of a a glazier might be a 
very profitable ove, in most parts of the United States. When 
we seated ourselves in our wagon, we found that the Jeathern 
cushions were soaked with wet, like carr | sponges. T 
were taken in to a hot fire, and soon brought out, each se a 
ing up @ cloud of steam. Blankets were furnished to la 
our Onin, and we set off. We were cruelly jolted throug | 
the bright dewy woods, for four miles, and then arrived on the 
borders of a swamp where the had been carried away. 
A man waded in; declared the to be more than six 

much more he could not tell. There was nothi 
to be done but to goback. Back again we jolted, and arri 
at the of the hotel just as the breakfast-bell was ring- 
ing. All the ‘force’ that could be collected on # hasty sum- 
mons—that is, almost every able-bodied man in the city and 
neighborhood, was sent out, with axes, to build us a bridge. 
We breakfasted, and dried flowers, and wandered 


trees, making garlands and wreaths of flowers and oak-leaves 
for Charley, we could pene Nat p tenetthermscy: S. 
mater tern 3 and the workmen clus- 

t it, like bees, lop off its branches, and, in a trice, 

the water, and pin it down upon the 

making islands 
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places; but so seldom 

\reasure. 

Our supper of young good bread, potatoes, preserves, 
and tea, was served at two tables, where the were 
2 pro the ladies as ten to one. In such places, 
there is a of young men who are to go back 
for wives when have gathered a few other comforts 
sbout them. The health was as striking as at 


| 
H 
a 


be had had intercourse with the Great Spirit.. I remember, | 


Ys 





wagon followed, plunging ard rocking, and we scrambled in 

safety up the opposite bank. 
There were other bad places in the road, but none which 
next si 


and dazzling, as to realise very fairly one’s con- 
the middle of the Great Desert, except for the 
trailing roses which skirted it. I walked on, ahead of the 
y, till L had lost sight of them behind some low 
- Other such hills hid the lake from me, and, in- 
deed, I did not know bow neur it was. I had 
way through the ankle-deep sand till I was 


my 
he and 
turned in a 


of meeting a breath of wind. At the moment, 
came slowly into view from behind the hills; 
the ge | horses, the listless walkers, and smoothly rolling 
vehicles, all painted absolutely black against the dazzling 
sand. It was as good as being in Arabia. For cavalcade, 
one might read caravan. Then the horses were watered at 
a single house on the beach, and we proceeded on the best 
part of our day's journey: a ride of seven miles on the hard 
sand of the beach, actually in the lapsing waves. We saw 
another vessel ashore, with her cargo piled the beach. 
The sight of the clear waters sugges’ ts of bathing. 
Charley dearly loves bathing. He follows the very natural 
repped Dig gee vn boa If in abstra itions when 

is emotions are the strongest. He the speculations 
on the facilities for bathing which might offer at our resting- 
place, and t his mother to let ‘him bathe. He was 
told that it was doubtful whether we should reach our destina- 
tion before sunset, and whether any body would be able to 
try the water. Might heask his father?’ Yes: but he would 
find his father no more certain than the rest of us. “ Mother,” 
cried the boy, in an agony of earnestness, ‘‘ docs not a father 
knuw when his child onght to bathe?” There was no bath- 
ing. The sun had set, and it was too cold. 

The single house at which we were to stop for the night, 
while the mail-wagon, with its ; ngers, proceeded. prom- 
ised well, at first sight. It was a log-house on a sand-bank, 
perfectly = below stairs, and prettily dressed with green 
boughs. fe hada supper, ( that there was an 
absence of milk,) UT iow auetioled ueotens fortunate in 
our resting-place. Never was there a greater mistake. We 
walked out after supper, and when we returned, found that 
we could not have any portion of the lower rooms. There 
was a loft, which I will not describe, into which, having 
ascended a ladder, we were to be all stowed. I would fain 
have slept on the soft sand, out of doors, beneath the wagon; 
but the rain came on. There was no place for us to put our 
heads into but the loft. Enough. I will only say that this 
house was, as far as I remember, the only place in the United 
States where I met with bod treatment. , ao where else, 
people gave me the best they had, whether it was bad or good. 

On our road to Chicago the next day—a road winding in 
and out among the sand-hills—we were called to alight, and 
run up a bank to see awreck. It was the wreck of the Dela- 
ware, the steamer in which it had been a question whether 
we should not proceed from Niles to Chicago. She had a 
singular twist in her middic, where she was nearly broken in 
two. Her tigers stood up to the neck in water, for 
twenty-four Codes before they were taken off ;—a worse incon- 
venience than any that we hed suffered by coming the other 
way. The first thing the passengers from the Delaware did, 
when my, rs dried and warmed themselves on shore, was 
to sign a r to the captain, which appeared in all the 
neighboring newspapers, thanking him for the t comfort 
they had enjoyed on board his vessel. It is oy pedo) 











that they meant previously to their having to stand up to 
their necks in water. 

In the wood which borders the prairie on which Chicago 
stands, we saw an encampment of United States’ . 
Since the rising of the Crecks in Georgia, some months 
fore, there had been apprehensions of an Indian war along 
the whole frontier. It was believed that a correspondence 
had taken place among all the tribes, from the Cumanches, 
who were engaged to fight for the Mexicans in Texas, up to 
the northern tribes among whom we were going. It was be- 
lieved that the war-belt was circulating among the Winneba- 

*, the warlike tribe who inhabit the western shores of 
ke Michigan; and the government had sent troops to Chi- 
cago, to keep them in awe. It was of some consequence to 
us to ascertain the real state of the case; and we were glad 


above the lake-shore. The as) : 

and run up in various directions, oy ee 
A friend of mine who resides there hed me that we 
should find the inns intolerable, at the of the great 
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two led her horse to the lake, and into it, in 
sistance, till the water reached their chins. 





| but we were told that the road was good, except 

| ‘slew’ or two; and there was half a moon shining bebind 
meant to drown her; but they contented themselves || thin veil of clouds, so we pushed on. We seemed latterly to 
i ber on her horse till the massacre was over, | 


é 







| went forward two or three times, to make sure of our road ; 
j and at length we rattled down a steep descent, and found 
This was not our resting- 

lay on the other side of the river, 






We had the fearful 
performed by the 


of seeing various savage dances | 
agent and his brother, with the ac- 
companiments of complete costume, barbaric music, and 
hooping. The most intelligible to us was the Discovery 
Dance, a highly descriptive pantomime. We saw the Indian 
armed We saw him reconnoitre, make signs || pryed 
warm himself, load his rifle, sharpen | 






We were directed toa 

and a ford pel tralg—ay 
i idge ; our gentlemen peeped 
about fer seme tiene. All was still but the ri = 
river, and every body asleep in the houses that were scatiere 
within rifle-shot of |j about. We ladies were 










joni does love and grace. 
ly detained over the Sunday at Chica- 
go; and Dr. F. was requested to preach. Though only two || peared 
hours’ notice was given, a respectable congregat. 
sembled in the large room of the Lake House, a new hotel 
ilding. Our seats were a few chairs and benches, and 
stood behind a rough || This guide would accept nothing but thanks. He 
pine table, on which a large bible was placed. I was never || calculate to take any pay.” Then we waited sume time for 
présent at a more interesting service; and I know thai there 
were others who felt with me. 

From Chicago we made an excursion into the 
iend threw behind him the five 


ror as effectually as T 


merely 


ity of the speculation is so striking, 
fever should have attained such a 
The immediate occasion of the 
prevailed the week we were at Chicago, was 
to the value of two millions of dollars, along 
jected am ane of Cesar Sm, eee: 
. Persons not intending to game, a 
not infected with mania, would endeavor to form 
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the wonder is that the 
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p’anks laid on trestles. The 
| the wagon to come up from the ford. I suspected it had 
passed the spot where we stood, snd had proceeded to the 
ies. || village, where we sow ea twinkling light, now diseprearing, 


young lawycr-friend ring. 
dollars per day which he was making, avd went with us. I jj te look for vs, and tell us that the light we saw was a sigual 
t t him wise, for there is that to be had in the wilderness || from the hote 
cannot buy. We drove out of the town at ten |) * 
o'clock in the morning—tco late by twe hours ; buc it was im- jj & 
ible to overcome the introductions to strangers, and the 
our preperations, any sooner. Our party consisted | 
ides the driver. Our vehicle was a wagon with | 






r, whom we found standi 
tep, and sheltering bis candle with his hand. 
drank milk in the bar, while he went to consult with his 
wife what was to be done with us, as every bed in the house 
was occupied. We hed all declared ourselves anxious to 
sleep in a barn, if we could meet with one that was air-tight, 
j and well supplied with hay. Such a barn was actually on 

premises. We were prevented, however, from all 
ractising the freak by the prompt age of our hostess. 


the possible its, under the most 
within so har al elamaae Such a calculation would 
serve as some sort of guide as to the ameunt uf purc 
money to be risked. Whereas, wild land on the banks of a 
canal not yet even marked out, was selling at Chicago for 
than rich land, well im; 
of the Mohawk, on 
the medium of an almost inestimable amount of traf- 
and gamblers were to be the sufferers by the 
impending crash at Chicago, no one would feel much con- 
; bat they, unfortunately, are the people 
delusion, in order to profit by it. 


We had first to cross the prairie, nine miles wide, on the || these 
lake edge of which Chicago stands. This prairie is not usu- 
ally wet so early in the year; but at this time the water stood 
almost up tothe neve of the wheels, and we crossed it at a 
I saw here, for the first time in the United 
It grew in profusion over 
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fore we knew what she was 
dressed herself, put clean sheets on her own bed, and made 
up two others on the floor of the same 1oom; so that the 
ladies and Charley were luxuriously accommodsted. Two 
sleepy personages crawled down stairs to offer their beds 1o 
a. Mr. ry our a friend, however, 
persisted in sleeping int tm. xt morning, we all gave 
a very qratiiving sonar of our lodgings. When we ids cnr 

knowledgments to our hostess, she said she thought that 
people who could go to bed quietly every night ought to be 
reudy to give up to tired travellers. henever 
I hope she will be treated as shu treated us. She let us have 
breakfast as carly as half-past five the next morning, and gave 
Charley —_ at parting, lest he should be too hungry befure 


The great object of our expedition, Mount Joliet, was two 
miles distant from this place. We had to visit it, and pei- 
form the journey back to Chicago, forty miles, before night. 
The mount is only sixty feet high; yet it commands a view 
which 1 shall not attempt to describe, either in its vastness, 
ot its soft beauty. The very spirit of tranquillity resides in 
The next pointer who would worthily 
illustrate Milton’s Morning Hyman, should come and paint 
what he sees from Mount Joliet on a dewy summer's morn- 
ing, when a few light clouds are gently eniling in the sky, and 
their shadows traversing the prairie. 
seen green levels till now; and only among mountains had I 


1 


Many a high-spirited, 
young man—many a simple settler, will be 
the advantage of knaves. 
, besides lawyers and speculators by trade, make a 
in such extraordinary times. A 
ight to some land, for which he paid in 
morning one red and fifty dollars. In the afternoon 
it to a friend of mine for five thousand dollars. A 
poor Frenchman, married to a 
was there, which he was 
purchasing some land by the lake for one hundred 
which would immediately become worth one million dollars. 
going on at Chicago, as well as 


State-, the American primrose. 
the whole prairie, as far as I could see; not so large and fine 


f 


' Enghsh green-houses, 

found the truth of what I hed read about the 
tinguishing distances on a prairie. The fceli 
wildering. A man walking near looks like 
off. I nistook a covered wagon without horses, at a distance | 
ng. || of fifty yards, for a white house near the horizon; and 
We were not sorry to reach the belt of trees which bound the 
swamp we had passed. At a houre here, where we stopped 
| to water the horses and eat dough-nuts, we saw a crowd of 
emigrants; which showed that we had not yet reached the 
| bounds of civilization. A little further on we came to the 
| river Aux Plaines, spelled on a sign-board ‘ 
ic suffers accordingly. 
| There is only one smal! flat-boat for the service of the con- 
course of people now pouring into the prairies. 
to arrive nearly first of the crowd of to-day, we were 
| detained on the bank above an hour; and then our horses 
| went_over at two crossings, and the wagon and ourselves at 
i It was a pretty scene, if we had not been in a 
hurry; the country wagons and teams in the wood by the side 
| of the quiet, clear river, and the oxen swimming over, yoked, 
with only their patient faces visible above the surface. 
crossing, we proceeded briskly till we reached a single house, | befure known the beauty of 


There was much gai 


guety 
business. On the evening of our arrival a fancy fair took 






of educated, refined, and wealthy 
there, living in small, inconvenient 


this paradisy scene. 





prosperity passes away, some of the inhabitants will | 
k to the eastward ; there will be an accession of scttlers 
the mechanic classes; good houses will have been built 
for the richer families, and the singularity of the place will 
subside. It will be like all the other new and thriving lake 
of America. Meentime, I am gled to have 


I thought I hed never 


ing showers. Mount Jo- 
of being an srtificial mound, its sides 
and its form so regular. Its declivity 
was bristling with flowers, among which were conspicuous the 






| were cold. 

| Not fer from the mount was a 

| the party went in to dry their feet, after 
I remained outside, 
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right direction. 
amuse himself by exciting our fears. He hinted more than 
once at the difficulty of finding the way; at the improbubility 


I rather think the driver attempted to 


hould reach Chicago } and at the 
coneret al about the marsh all night, and find- 
ing ourselves at the edge of the in the morn- 
ing. Charley was and tired. All the rest were cold 


and hungry. It was very dreary. The driver bade us look 
cor raat taal: A black bear was trotting alongside of 
us, at a little distance. After keeping up his trot for some 
time, he turned off from our track. "The sight of him made 
up for all—even if ague should follow, which I verily believed 
it would. But,we escaped all ilincss. Itis ble that 
I never saw ague but once. The single case that I met with 
was in autumn, at the Falls of Niagara. 

I had promised Dr, F. a long story about English politics, 
when a convenient ity should occur. 1 thought the 
present an admirable one, for nobody seemed to have any 
thing to say, aud it was highly desirable that 
should be said. I made my story long enough to beguile 
four miles; by which time some were too tired, and others too 
much disheartened, for :aore conversation. Something white 
was soon after visible. Our driver gave out that it was a 
house, halfa mile from Chicago. But no: it was an emi- 
grant encampment, on a morsel of raised, dry ground ; and 
again we were uncertain whether we were in the right road, 
Presently, however, the Chicago beacon was visible, shining 
a welcome to us through the dim, misty air. The horses 
seemed to see it, for they quickened their pace ; and before 
half-past ten, we were on the bridge. ht as 

The family, at my tem ry home, up to their 
chambers; “ the Bey nape § anon repented, te made, 
and the conversation growing lively. y companions were 
received as readily at their several i ces. 
we next met, we found ourselves all disposed to place 
hospitality very high on the list of virtues. 








“HAIL, MUSE! ET CETERA” 
On, once again. sweet prompter of sad thought 
And gay imagioi come, come to me! 
Life's warmest and dearest joy have brought 
eS Oars Ss ee ae 
bright smile, mou 
Ie elanked te cha that brand my oul wo earth 
Appesr, bid it e thine empire free, 
No more to and wither at the dearth . 
Of musings which but in thy presence know their birth. 


Come! Nature swells and reddens in the sun, 

Big with the beauty of all-kindling day; 
Tenn ee eee 

Might win an angel from his away. 

ee cde anceayed clouds in buoyant play, 

As if they bore from earth their full of joy! 

See the curled wavelets wake, as zephyrs stray 
Across their mother’s breast, like Venus’ boy, 
Roused by her lover's sigh—and canst thou still be coy ? 


Como! sho donl Sao ftp eangnet petete to home, 
And flies as on a sunbeam swift and true; 
The partridge on the oak, his evening drum, 
ins, or smooths his plumage for the dew. 
Solemnly deepens heaven's azure bue ; 
And now "s sunbound shades are blended all 
In a mild glory, which is shadow ton. 
What dreams to such moments call ! 
What longings in such time to dark oblivion fall! 


Come! the twin eyes of Heaven and of Love 
Beam kindly on thy care-worn votary now ; 
She, whom thom thy spirit-tones were apt tp move, 
Has placed the tender myrtle on my brow, 
And unto her and thee, O Mase! I bow, 
Self-same creators of this heart's delight! 
Come two thy sister here below ! 
Wont as thou art to revel in the light, 
Thou know’'st no ray than her dear glance more pure and 
bright. (N.Y. American.) Eros. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 
BY WILLIAM COX. 
Preternatural Event—W 
tien—New-York. 
Tue sun shone to-day ! However extraordinary this state- 
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correct. The 


of the account of the battle of 


tach other with a sort of sulky satisfaction—foreigners are m 
ecstacies—and it is 
have become delirious 








that two 


4) the reading of such passages improved ! How is the blood 


7 feminine taste seems more 


SELECTED LITERATURE. 


The weather has truly been awfully efficient for suicidal 
pu *, only the Influenza diverted people's attention from 
roe thoughts. This may be characterized as the year with- 
ees mee: oC the standing jokes of the stage, 
& country manager enacted the traged 
af Mauihet ids Wen thiitaetet af Goat osne omitted, ‘for that 
night only ;’ so, in eighteen huadred and thirt Dame 
ipod for thts pear Lats) to ib enters ing (it is to be 
year in the catalogue of the seasons; or, 
len daptasamipties nce in such guise as not to 
be recognized by her oldest irers. In place of ‘ ethereal 
mildness,’ we have had snow, sleet, rain, hail, wind, and fi 
in endless variety, and sometimes in pleasing and harmoni- 
our concord. That delicate and interesting personage whom 
Mr. Thomson has been pleased to denominate the ‘ 
ed May’—that impersonation of loveliness, whose breath is 
balm, and whose coming is usually heralded buds, blos- 
soms, birds, bees, and butterflies—beneath w fragrant 
oe up ‘ pale primroses’ and ‘ violets dim’—and at 
w a > 
2 hawthorn whitens, and the j groves 
Put forth their bude-—unfolding by 
Till the whole leafy forest stands displayed 
In full luxuriance to the sighing gales’— 
has this year made her advent in a dusky, cloak, 
poke bonnet. and snow-boote—an umbrella in one band, and 
with the other endeavoring to keep her draggled petticoats 
out of the one immense into which the earth has been 
converted—waddling in her gait in consequence of rheumatic 
pains, and with ber face swathed-in flannel as a preventive 
against the tooth-ache ! 
The pages of the pastoral poets have really for some time 
a bllcinatonr—rererioy dream of the fabulous 
age; their , bearty, glowing descriptions 
of the bright-eyed Spring—so delicious, so Icving, so real— 
mere visions of ideal beauty. It-was utterly impossible to 
realize the fidelity of their painting. The month was May, 
with the aspect of Novembr. The yellow and wae bes 9 of 
declining Autumn hung around you, unmellowed by the glury 
of the departing year; and the snow drove, and hail pepper- 
ed jously in your face, divested of the stern dignity of 
Winter. Imagination was unequal to the task of transport- 
ing you from the muddy streets, and through the ‘thick, in- 
cumbent air,’ to pearly streams and pastures green ; and such 
an invitation as the following see: of a most preposterous 
and insulting character—something like asking a man to dine 
off a bill of fare: * Come, let us walk, 
Where the breeze blows from yon extended field 
Of blossomed beans. Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of jvy than liberal thence 
Breathes through the sense and takes the ravish'd soul. 
Nor is the unworthy of the font ; 
Full of fresh verdure unnumbered flowers— 
The negligence of Nature, wide and wild, 
Where, undisguised by mimic art, she spreads 
Unbounded beauty to the roving eye : 
Here their delicious task the fervent bees 
In swarming millions tend ; around, athwart, 
Through the soft air, the busy nations fly— 
Cling to the bad, and, with inserted tube, 
Suck its pure its ethereal soul ; 
And oft, with bolder wing, they soaring dare 
The fom sade or where the wild thyme 
And yellow load them with the luscious spoil.’ 
But now, on the first glimpse of a fine day, how much is 





warmed—the pulse quickened—the fog rolled away from the 
mind—and with what an exceedingly distasteful appearance 
house-roofs and chimney-tops have become suddenly invest- 
ed! Even the extensive parks which add so much to the 
beauty and health of London, fringing the dingy city with a 
border of bright green, are unable to satisfy your new-born 
rural cravings for wilder scenes, freer air, fresher grass, and 
fairer flowers. 

Flowers! we had almost forgotten such things were; yet 
what a host of images of grace and beauty spring up at the 
name! It seems a mistaken notion to suppose that the love 
of flowers is essentially feminine, if not effeminate. The 
strongest minds have almost invariably evinced a striking 
partiality for those fragilities. How do some of our rough, 
vigorous, stern, yet fine-minded old dramatists revel in their 

of those delicious sprinklings of nature! The 
liarly to incline toward their 
artificial loved them well—as 
indeed he all things with a genial and comprehensive 
love, from a pot of sack to a primrose—and has scattered a 
thoutand beautiful allusions to them over his . Indeed, 
in few things is his pure taste Ginll subtle delicacy of 
tion made more manifest than in the various uses 


“She mestaee. es goes bed ahd Go oun, 
And with oo Sete, WERERS— Seaeee, 

i before the swallow dares, and take 
of March with beauty; Violets dim, 
Bag sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath’ — 


has England and Scotland, and the 


a 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet 
With sweet musk-roses and with egiantine’— 
and the plaintive and touching fancies of 
—— With fairest 

While Summnec loam, ond I live hen Pisa” 

T'll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 

The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 

The azured hare-bell, like thy veins; no, nor 

The leaf of , whom, not to slander, 

Out-sweeten'd not thy 

Yea, and furr'd moss besides, when flowers are none, 

To winter-ground thy corse.’ 
In each of these cases, the gentle children of Flora are invest- 
ed with a distinct moral sense; and here we may be allowed 
an incidental remark on the magnanimity of Shakspeare, and 
the good-natured carelessness with which he ever regarded 
his most noble and beautiful efforts, (if they were efforts. }— 
How almost any other poet would have hugged himself upon 
the production of such a passage as the above! See how ca- 
valierly Shakespeare treats it in the 


Which is so us bury him.’ 
Milton loved cial tes GMiadetes take 
whose nature was so spiritual—whose were so pure 
and ethcreal—whose em were not 


of this ‘earth, earthy.’ The glorious blind old man required 
not the relaxations or stimulants which constitute in so un- 
due a measure the happiness of r matures. He could 
a darkness and people Paradise, and stray in Eden; and 
when the body became overwro: the supernatural 

of the mind’s visions, it was oye to soothe and oe. 
himself with soft music. The glorious blind old man! 

But enough of flowers. A volume might he filled with ge- 
nuine poetry in their praise. And yet we must not take leave 
without hearing what the gentle bard of ‘ The Seasons” has 
to say in favor of their different qualities. The following pas- 
sage is evidently a labor of love,—and, though it lacks the 
Shaksperian richness of diction and exuberance of poeuc 
beauty, and has perhaps too much of the florist about it, yet 
will it amply wn Bor weares : 

‘ those blushing borders, bright with dew, 
And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers, 


Fair-handed Spring unbosoms 


The daisy, violet, darkly blue, 
And anthus of unnumbered d 
The wall flower, stained with iron brown, 


enriched 
With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves, 
And full ranunculas of glowing red. 
Then comes the tulip race, where Beauty plays 
Her idle freaks—from family diffused 
To family, as flies the father-dust, 
The varied colors run ; and while they break 
On the charm'd eye, th’ exulting florist 
With secret pride, the wonders of his hand. 
Spring. ney mer’ ~ + 
, to Summer's m' ; 
Nor hyacinths of purest virgin white, 
Low-bent and blushing inward ; nor } ils 
Of potent fi ; nor Narcissus fair, 
As o'er the fabled in hanging still ; 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay-sputted pinks ; 
Nor, showered from every the damask rose. 
oy te en meter toe 
ith hues on hues cannot 
The breath of Nature and her endless bloom.’ 
Speaking of flowers naturally suggests fishmongers—es 
some character in some play would say, whose forte lies in 
connecting dissimilars. And. truly, there are few more at- 
tractive sights than a London fishmonger’s at this sea- 
son of the year, with the numerous choice of the 
finny race s out on white marble, (ever and anon sluiced 
with crystal water,) thei: gold and silver scales and varied 
hues glancing and glistening in the sun. It is almost as hand- 
some as a parterre. Rosilee, ie io 0 enggestine ght, and 
hints of the ‘ coming on of time’ (dinnertime) when the inte- 
resting objects before you may a in a less beautiful but 
more eligible shape. Aad then, ly chsclngle powerainaton 
ciation, with what multitudes of images is the mind 
as you stand wey pang ese 
stall—(the poor del Pe pene he 
looks at you, in pleasing visions of extensive orders.) There 
lies the lordly salmon, and be naturally brings to mind his 
birth-place, the silver Twoed, the line of demarcation between 
taken place upon its 
Seatt— and the fhahous otena of the i 


*Guy Mannering:’ or, may be, he comes the Tay, and 
‘bonaie Dundee,’ Perth, and. the fairer 





the Jexurious elegance and cloying richness of the picture 





painted by the fairy Oberon— 
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uncontaminated by mud or sand; and the codfish, that sug- 
of Newfoundland, 


the pleasant regions and Washington 
Graey’s ary af oeguen i over which the pack- 
et-ship went crashing at dead 3 the sole—but no, the 
sole is emphatically a flat fish, in muddy shallows, un- 
poetical in its 


ive sweetness—may ny 
before me the bay of New-York, the 


And thereby hangs [many) a tale.’ 


LA FAYETTE AND CRAWFORD. 
From Reminiscenes of Crawford in the Southern Literary Messenger. 
** * * ‘But it was not in these crowded saloons that he 
could meet Lafayette as he wished to meet him—as a dear 
and long esteemed friend ; he therefore invited him into the 
2 bi > - 


“ Far more suitable, child, for this house, than the’ china 
and would be.” 
“ papa, I do not believe Gen. Lafayette could eat with 
steel forks.” 
“ True,” answered Mr. Crawford; “ I do believe you must 
send into the city for our silver forks. I believe they are in- 
. ” 


* And the silver dishes and waiters, papa.” 
“ Pshaw !” interrupted ber father; “all that would be 
nonsense.” 
“ But,” observed the neighbor lady, who happened to be 
“ you will send for a French cook 1” 
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Crawford and the children were then introduced, and indi- 
vidually and cordially greeted, when a general introduction 


Mr. Crawford led the way into his chamber, and took his 
old easy chair. An arm chair was offered to Lafayette, but 
out an old nursery chair thet sped \y Stone he 
drew it close to Mr. prey am Pyaar nar wa | his side 
on this low seat, took his hand, and looked up in his face i 
a fond, familiar manner, which only those who have seen La- 
fayette with his much beloved friends can form any idea of— 
80 caressing, so affectionate. 

The mistress and her female friends withdrew to the break- 
fast room; the gentlemen walked out in the piazza; and the 
Sriends were left to enjoy a tete-a-tete after their long and 
eventful separation. 

The breakfast was served ; the company. suamees tho 
hospitable board. ‘ Now,” thought one of the ladies, who 
kept a diary,—* now I shall hear conversation worth record- 
ing; I shall have an almost sublime—at least an interesting 
ee ghhndage Seg war 5 She not only opened her ears, but 

eyes, that she might drink in the sense of word that 
fell from the great man’s lips. Well, and what did she hear? 
Nothing that was very wise or very witty it must be acknowl 
edged ; nothing that could afford matter for a record such as 
she expected. 

TS ag oe wenginaay” peemyr anomeag si 

“ Tea, madam, tea, i please. remember, my 
‘joc Teied ahasemmaietemamamiten qunentnen 
Well, my friend, May still lives in Rue de ———, where he 
lived when you and I got our tea from bim. No man in Paris 

such good tea. I am still his customer.” 


“ Is the old store standing yet ?"” 
“Precisely, just as you left. No where do you buy such 
very good tea. 
“* Help yourself to some of this butter of my wife's ma- 
Grange.” 


king; you will find it almost as good as that of 

“* Madame’s making! it is excellent. At La Grange we 
have no better; my daughters always churn the butter every 
morning at the breakfast table.” 

** At the breakfast table?” 

“Yes, madame, in a beautiful little china churn, given 
them by a friend. It is the fashion in Paris for ladies every 
morning to churn their butter at table, and so the fashion 
found its way to La Grange. and it is wonderful with what a 
variety of beautiful forms and fancies this pretty toy is em- 
bellished—for these churns are but toys.” 

When a pause occurred in this chit-chat, a gentiman 
ent inquired of General Lafayette whether Baron Humboldt 
was in Paris? 

“Yes, sir, I left him there, and as fond of high places as 
ever.” - 

“ Baron Humboldt fond of high places 1” 

“ Just so,” replied the General, “he has climbed to the 
highest place he could find, in the sixth stury I believe of the 
house where be lodges.” 

The company smiled at this play on words. “In fact, he 
wanted to get as far above the crowd as he of its 
noise and tumult, and therefore chose his upartment as high 
as possible.” 

“ He is a great favorite with the king, I am told,” observ- 
ed Mr. Crawford. 

“ No soverei 


ed the General. 


.” anewer- 


was ever so of a } 
him his high chamberlein, 


“ He has 


Prussia was in Paris, he would never dispense with his at- 
tendance, so proud was he of him. But the Baron when he 
could escape, and retreat to his solitary room, and throw off 
his robes of office, felt himself completely happy. The good 
Humboldt was never meant for a courtier.” 

At last the breakfast was over; the young gentlemen ac- 
companied the young ladies in a ramble the grounds, 
and finding a swing from the branch of a high tree, 
am t ves with swinging until the carriages were 


ment was for him at the navy yard, to which the 
President, Secretaries, and other distinguished citi 


in the same carriage. Mrs. C. and the rest of her guests 
soon followed. It was an animating day—one worth remem- 
bering, were it only for the crowds of happy faces lighted up 
on the occasion, from pure of heart. What is the 
illumination of cities, so often kindled to celebrate 

compared to the illuminated 
who greeted with cordial welcome the patriot hero, as the 
nation’s 1 What are the triumphs decreed by authori- 
Sere to the spontaneous homage of a grateful peo 





tres has long been worthy of remark. P satire and 
brilliant wit are often combined in a brief ion from 
ot ea hed ben perched amongst the gods, and elicit 





and when—you remember Mr. Crawford—when the king of 


"s time was limited. An entertain-- 





————— 
is venomous, <a a rankling wound, more incureble 


A dress maker or milliner, rather notorious for severity to her 
work girls, won a pri Pha bag pen mag business, 
psn piney ly, cutting her old acquaintance, und insist- 
ing on a station amongst “ the wealthy and curled darlings” 
pL ene Few pm ge Ley lay 
very ; uring in 
formances, the following conversation was heard ay 


« Mick,” said a'red headed Milesian, addressing a friend 
who was squatting onthe extreme end of the front seat— 
“* Mick, is it there you are? and how's Molley ma vourncen, 
and why is she not to the fore 1” 

“ Ah, then, bad lack to all manichee-maker's ladies—tha 
bandy-legged Biddy O'Gorman desaved us in regard to sind- 
eta i alana sure 
Molly Garvey’s nut the girl tos i 
Siena, ond chees 0 deeoes ieee wher ede” 

“ Asy, Mick, asy wid you, any how. Dye see that large 
green hat and feat in the box forenenst the coroer—con- 
vanient tothe ould gintleman that wears a shiney bald head— 
sure an’ under that same green hat is the fat body of* Miss 
Biddy O'Gorman herself—the mantchee maker.” 

The eyes of every person in the theatre were turned to- 
wards the lady see 7 yd pointed out. The gentlemen in 
the gallery conti their conversation. 

“ Horoosh! and d’ye mane that? by my faix, but she's 
mighty grand there intirely, and nobody draming that she's 
- milliner’s journeyman in a suufishop’s Lack garret in Fish 

ne.” 

“ And tet Yo old boy alongside her—him that's squin- 

ing throug a spy jase.” 
oy Beded, who knows! it's not her father, in regard that 
he is on bis travels in New South Wales; and the pigs 
he'll not be back for fourteen years.—Ah, ha! Miss Biddy, 
is it there ye are? Come out o’ that. Is it for the likes o’ 
you to be sitting there wid the quality? Where's the mis- 
thress's flannel dickey, ye desaver !" 

FE-reunt Miss Biddy and the bald gentleman. 

The neatest and the wittiest cock-loft ebullition that 1 ever 
remember to bave beard, was addressed to Miss Jarman, now 
Mrs. Ternan. About 1821, this lady was extremely popular 
with the Dublin playgocrs, the cynosure of the dress circle 
dandies, and the ‘ observed of all observers.’ Captain Borns 
of the army. peid her a marked , and his perseve- 
ring assiduitics were the subject of very general remark. The 
lady never appeared upon stage, but the captain fixed 
himself in one of the corner boxes, and regarded her with 
looks of the ay ty respect. Immediately her perform- 


ance conc the gallaut officer quitted the theatre—to 
resume his at ber next . His regiment was 
ordered to India—be was in i he flew to the bot- 


tle for consolation, and on the night previous te his departure, 
gave a sumptuous dinner to his brother officers. ‘The rage 
of love was not drowned in gushing wine,’ for a repetition of 
the libations so inflamed bis fancy that he determined to leave 
his friends for an hour, run down to the theatre, and steal a 
last fond lovk, a silent, sad adicou. The playhouse was but 
thinly attended—the captain sank into his usual seat, and 
waited fur the appearance of his enchantress. The act onp 
was down, and the gallery, more naisily attended than usval, 
were bawling to the gent of the orchestra for the per- 
formance of some of their favorite — ~ - — 
entrance attracted general not y had, for months 
observed his devoted wr ag a histrion—aond every 
body knew that he was to sail for India in the morning. One 
unforgivable scoundrel in the gallery bawled out to the flute 
player in the orchestra— Misther ‘Tim Dooley, you're doin 
o’ nothin’, sir—ceuldn’t ye be after oblecgin’ the captain in 
the corner box there, by just playing Burns’ Farewell on the 
Jarman Flute.” W. E. Burton in the Phila. Sat. News 
or a Wire.—A young man, resolved to wed, ask- 


roy ne Aristippus, what kind of a woman he 
a wife. “Indeed, I cannot advise you,” 
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SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1837. 


The Great Mandamus Case.—We proposed, when this 
most important issue was first joined before the Federal 
Court and in view of the American people, to place all the 
jroceedings relative thereto distinctly before our readers. 
Having failed to do 80, however, we now proceed to give as 
full a view of the whole subject as the imperfect data in our 
possession will allow, in anticipation of the final judgement 
of the Court and any subsequent proceedings which may be 
based thereon, deeming the main question involved the most 
momentous that has arisen under our Constitution since the 
discussion of 1834 on the legality of the Removal of the De- 
posites. Let us first consider the facts in the case : 


When Mr. Amos Kendall succeeded Mr. Barry in the man- 
agement of the Post Office Department, he found it over- 
xbelmed with debt, and apparently on the eve of bankruptcy. 
Of this debt a large portion consisted of “extra allowances” 
w certain mail contractors, for services alleged to have been 
jerformed by them beyond the stipulations of their contracts. 
Mr. K. did not deem these liabilities of a pressing even if not 
of a doubtful character, and at once suspended payment on 
the whole of them. Hoe afterward considered them severally 
at his leisure, liquidated such as he thought proper, and ut- 
trly rejected the remainder, Of this latter class was a very 
beavy claim of Stockton & Stokes, extensive contractors on 
the great route, who, even if allowed any thing, (as we believe 
they were,) were left with a very large claim untatisfied. 
Having no further hope from the Department, and no other 
mode of obtaining redress, they appealed to Congress, who 
duected the Solicitor of the Treasu:y (Mr. Virgil Maxcy) to 
vestigate the claim, determine how much was actually due 
the claimants, and report the same to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for settlement. The Solicitor declared a balance in their 

favor of $161,000. Hereupon Mr. Kendall allowed them 

$122,000, declaring, if we understand him, that the latter 
sum was the full amount of their claim in the first instance, 
and that the Solicitor exceeded his authority in allowing them 
ay more. On this point a controversy has arisen between 
Messrs. Kendall and Maxcy, into which we need not enter. 
We may assume that each of those functionaries acts upon 
clear convictions of duty, though in dircet opposition to the 
oer. 


The contractors, still fviled. in their efforts to obtain a full 











stlement of their claim, applied again to Congress: and the || 


Senate, at the last session, again directed Mr. Kendall to pay 
thera the balance of the sum awarded them by the Solicitor. 
Mr. K. persists in his refusal. As a last resource, Messrs. 
Stockton & Stokes have sued out a writ of mandamus from 
tee District Court of the United States for the District of Co- 
\umlia, commanding the Postmaster General to enter to their 
crdit ow the books of hia Department the aforesaid balance ; 
and Judge Cranch, in granting the writ, took occasion to inti- 
male pretty stcongly his opinion that this course is the legal 
and proper one. 

We break the thread of the narrative to remark here that 
the case presented is purely one of constitutional law, which 
can enlist no misplaced sympathics and excite no patty feel- 
ngs. Itcante no hardship to Mr. Kendall to credit the con- 
‘actors as contended for, should -he eventually find that be 
cannot help it; and we do not believe that thore will be any 
reneral tear-shedding for Messrs. S. & S. should they fail on 
tbe part. Without having examined the documents so tho- 
ruughly as we should do if called to decide authoritatively in 
be premises, we have yet a prevalent impression that they, 
with the majority of Mr. Barry's contractors, have secured 
quite as much of the public money as is requisite for the fuir 
rcompense of their services. As to party, we believe the 
Postmaster General, the Solicitor and the contractors are of 
one mind ; 80 there is no chance to make this other than it is— 
‘strictly legal question. We return to the main subject. 
Mr. Kendall has, after some delay, appeared at the bar of 
the Court, by counsel, to deny its jurisdiction in the promises, 
wholly and . He maintains that be is amenable 
for the discharge of his official duties to the President alone, 
“xcept that he may be reached by both Houses of Congress 
through the process of impeachment. He argues that the 


=e 


contrary doctrine is unknown alike to the theory and practice 





|| of our Government, and involves the complete subservience of 


the Executive power to the mandates of the Judiciary. He 
will therefore feel bound to resist the process of the Court, 
if any should issue against him, and to protest unqualifiedly 
against its interference with the matter. 

On the other hand it is contended that the contractors have 
acquired a positive legal right under the action of Congress, 
while to its exercise and enjoyment the required act of the 
Postmaster General is necessary ;—that the latter has no 
possible excuse for refusing to perform it, since no discretion 
was left him in the premises ;—that his continued refusal is a 
gross and indefensible wrong, and that it is a legal maxim 
that there cannot be a wrong without a remedy ;—end finally, 
that there is no other remedy than this precise action in this 
identical Court, and, failing this, they are left absolutely with- 
out redress. 

As to precedents, but one case is adduced as covering the 
whole ground and sustaining the power claimed for the Court. 
That is the celebrated case of Marbury vs. Madison, which 
occurred some thirty years since. Ii we rightly apprehend 
it, Marbury had been appointed by President Jefferson a 
Justice of the Peace in the District of Columbia. For some 
reasons, the appointment was speedily repented of, even be- 
fore it was consummated, and Mr. Madison, then Secretary 
of State, was instructed not to issue acommission. Marbury 
applied for a mandamus; and (though we believe it was not 
gramted for special reasons) the Court, in its opinion, affirmed 
its power to issue that writ against an executive officer re- 
fasing to perform a clearly specified public duty to the injury 
of an individual. The grounds on which this decision was 
based have already been briefly presented in considering the 
case now pending. 

It is evident that if Mr. Kendall is right in denying the ju- 
risdiction of the Court, he is wrong in some of the minor 
points made in support of that position. Thus he argues in 
his written protest that the Court can have no such power as ||", 
1s claimed, because it would be practically nugetory in view 
of the more efficient power of the Executive, who might 
‘strike the process dead’ in the hands of a functionary of the 
Cou:t, by removing the marshal who should undertake to 
serve it. Mr. Key, who appears for Mr. Kendall, caught up 
this idea and cxpatiated largely upon it in the course of his 
argument, deeming it unanswerable. He was interrupted by 
Mr. Coxe, of the opposite counsel, who informed him that be 
was vitally mistaken in his premises, and proceeded to read 
an act of Congress providing that a marshal so removed is 
empowered and directed to execute all processes already in 
his hands! The confusion of his opponent may be imagined. 

We regret that Mr. Kendall has thought proper to take 
the further ground that he cannot comply with the requisition 
prayed for, inasmuch as the books of his Department have 
been transferred to the custody of the Treasury, and are no 
longer in his power. We regret this, because it is calculated, 
if entertained, to preclude a decision on the great question 
involved of the right of the Court to issue the mandamus 
prayed fur and enfurce obedience thereto. This question is 
ove not merely of extreme difficulty and delicacy in itself, 
but of the highest interest to every citizen. It ought to be 
clearly decided ; and we trust the present case will afford an 
opportunity, and that, whatever the decision, it may be «ar 
ried up to the Supreme Court, and there definitely settled. 

The arguments of the counsel have been closed—Mr. Re- 
verdy Johnson, of Baltimore, who is associated with Mr. 
Cox, having made a powerful one in favor of the mandamus, 
in addition to that of his colleague. Judge Cranch has taken 
time to mature and prepare the opinion of the Court, which 
will probably be delivered next week. 





Presidential.—We remark that some ietiaade at adistance 
make two mistakes in a breath in assuming that the Whigs 
of New York have nominated Mr. Webster for Pressident.— 
Not so. The meeting of the friends of Mr. Webstet which 
formally presented his name in connexion with the Chief 
Magistracy, did not profess to speak in behalf of the Whig 
party of New York, neither did it place Mr. Webster defi- 
nitively in nomination. He was simply recommended to the 
consideration of a future National Convention. As to the 





preference of the Whig party of New York, it is not yet de- 


clared. Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, and Gen. Harrison have 
warm advocates among them—in what proportion it is im- 
possible to say, but it is probable that neither has a clear ma- 
jority. Others, again, would prefer a new candidate, ‘fresh 
from the people.’ Both the General and Young Men’s Whig 
Committees were adverse to the Webster movement—the 
former by a large majority.—But the great mass of the citi- 
zens of New York, of whatever politics, are too much weighed 
down by calamity and engrossed with the cares of sustaining 
their credit or procuring their daily bread, to enter very 
deeply into any personal struggle of this kind. Three-fourths 
of them feel more immediate interest in the question, How 
shall we live through the coming winter ! than in the election 
of a President in 1840. 


Onto.—A convention of the Whig party of this State as- 
sembled at Columbus on the 4th inst. The number present 
is estimated at one thousand. Col. James Kilbourne of 
Franklin was appointed President, with fourteen Vice Presi- 
dents and three Secretaries; a Committee of thirteen was 
selected to prepare business, and a similar Committee to re- 
port resolutions on National affairs. Charles Hammond, 
Esq. Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, was at the head of the 
latter Committee, and reported a recommendation of a Whig 
National Convention at Pittsburgh, on the second Monday 
of June next, at the close of a series of observations on the 
present condition of the country, and the causes which have 
combined to produce it. Some discussion took place in rela- 
tion to the Presidential reversion—Mr. Clay and Mr. Web- 
ster each having warn friends in the Convention—but the 
— resolution wus finally adopted with entire unan- 
imity 

ri Resolved, That this Convention, though believing that 
their fellow citizens of the State would prefer to select Wi1- 
Liam Hexry Harrtsox, whose public services and qualifi- 
cations, of , experience, magvanimity, justice and pat- 
sialon, they know and appreciate; yet they feel confidence 

giving tne assurance that, should another be select- 
edt be he of the South, wr of the Middle, or of the North, he 
will be sustained in Ohio with all the power, zeal and energy 
that would be employed in the support of her own favorite 
fellow citizen.” 

Avabama.—Hon. Arthur P. Bagby, present Speaker of 
the House, has been selected bythe Administration members 
of the Legislature of this State as their candidate for Gover- 
nor, vice Gov. C. C. Clay, elected Senator. The Whigs, on 
the other hand, learning that Hon. Arthur F. Hopkins had 
declined the canvass, met and selected Hon, Samuel W. Oli- 
ver, Senator from Conecuh, as their candidate. 

The Legislature have passed a law authosizing the Banks 
to suspend specic payment till 1840! and providing that they 
shall granta-similer extension to their debtors, taking twenty 
per cent. in 1838, thirty in 1839, and the balance in 1840.— 
Such are the principal features of this extraordinary measure. 








Ruope Istanp. iis Jesse Howard of Cranston has 
been selected by the amalgamated Administration and An:i- 
Masonic parties of Rhode Island as their junior candidate for 
Congress, vice Hon. William Sprague, declined. Mr. S. in 
his letter of declension, expresses surprise that his name 
should have been placed on the ticket when he had openly 
and repeatedly proclaimed that he would not be again a can- 
didate. We should infer from the tone of his letter that he 
is influenced in his course by other than personal considera- 
tions. 

The canvass is likely to be close and spirited. The regular 
day of election is the 28th of August; and the Whigs in the 
Legislature endeavored to have an earlier day selected, alleg- 
ing that otherwise the votes could not be counted and the 
result declared in such scason that the new Members can be 
present at the opening of the sessicn and election of Speaker 
on the 4th of September. The dominant party demurred, 
considering the country now under the influence of a pecu- 
niary and political panic, from which it must eventually 
Tecover. 


William A. Graham, Eeq. of Hillsborough, has finally 
been settled upon by the Whigs of the Raleigh District, N.C. 
to oppose the return of Dr. Montgomery to Congress—Hon. 

Willie P. Mangum declining the nomination. Mr. Graham 
was for many years in the Legislature, and a man of talents, 








but the chances seem rather against him. 
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tion with the citizens on the following day, and addressed 
them in a speech of an hour anda half. He left for Michigan | 
City in the steamboat Madisun on the morning of the Ist. 
Reported Disaster.—There was a rumor afloat in our city 
on Saturday and Sunday last, that the steamboat Monroe bad 
been wrecked on Lake Erie or one of the upper Lakes, and 
that above 300 lives were lost. The statement has not been 
confirmed, and there seems but little reason to doubt that it 
was entirely unfounded. 

Gen. E. P. Gaines and Hon. Balie Peyton recently visited 
Memphis. Tenn. in company, and were conplimented with a | 


The Bank of the United States, we are glad to learn, does 
not intend to force a premature resumption of specie pay- 
ments. The Baltimore American mskes a general state- 
ment, apparently ‘by authority,’ from which we extract the 


“ For every:dollar of its notes in circulation, it has an equal 
in its vaults, that is, four or five millions.— 
Were the Bank to resume payment before the measure is 
, it would be drawn upon byevery moneyed 
ividual holding its notes, and and the inev- 
uence would be, that in a few da: 
circulation nor specie. Whereas 
its five millions of coin, it possesses a basis on which to issue | 
twenty millions with safety, whenever specie payments 
come general. We further learn that effectual measures have 
been adopted to prevent a contingency 
would enable the executive or legislative a' 
sylvania to annul its charter.” 

We do not believe this Bank, or any large Bank in the} 
country, has specie on hand to the full amount of its notes in 
circulation—but let that pass. As to the ability of the Bank | 
to redeem its circulation under ordinary circumstances, we 
presume no sane man has doubted it. We still believe the 


public dinner. In reply to the usual toasts, General Gaines | 
spoke forcibly his acknowledgments, and Mr. Peyton deliver- 
ed a long and virulent political speech, which seems to have | 
been well received. 

S. S. Prentiss, Esq. one of the Whig candidates for Con- 
gress in Mississippi, participated in the celebration of the | 


occurring which | 
uthority of Penn- 


4th at Portland, Maine, which is his place of nativity, and | 
made a speech which is enthusiastically praised by those | 
who listened to it. 


= ————— ee 
must fail, and-their foreign creditors bear the loss. Oh, but 
they have sold them, else they might be reshipped to some 


They have chiefly entered intu the consumption of the country, 
and are gone. Unluckily, the state of things is so changed 
that the credit we have enjoyed abroad is no longer extended, 
and the products with which we expected to pay have depre- 
ciated in value and are insufficient. There is a demand for 
specie of course. What would Mr. Kendall have? Shall 
we proclaim ourselves a nation of swindlers? What if we 
have bought too many gouds 1—that does not ielease us from 
| the obligation to pay for them. But the merchants havo 
‘overtraded.’ If they have bought goods they cannot pay 
for, they fail of course, and nobody else is responsible. But 
| if they have bought them on credit, and sold them on credit— 
| no matter how many hands they have passed through—there 
| is an imperious obligation resting upon all to pay, though the 
| effect of this is to send specie abroad. Whoever owes a debt 
to the merchants owes a portion of the debt to Europe, and, 
if he acts like an honest man in the premises, is doing some- 
| thing towards its payment. And this is the ope:ation which 





Bank means to pay specie for all its new notes whenever 
specie is demanded, after the first of August, in order to se- 
cure its charter from danger; and that with this view it is! 
now calling in its new paper as fast as possible. This im- 
pression is confirmed by a statement in the Globe that the 
Bank declined to give its new notes for $2,000 of the old 
which was presented, but paid it by a draft on this city.— 
This course would not have been preferred, if a technical re- 
sumption of specie payment were not in contemplation. 


Gen. Jackson has published a very long reply to a certain 
statement or affidavit of Judge White, made last winter be-_ 
fore the Congressional Investigating Committee. We have 
not yet finished its perusal, but it appears to amount about to 
this—that either the Ex-President or the Judge has a very) 
treacherous memory. We mentioned last winter that the 
Judge testifies that Gen. Jackson once summoned him to the 
White House, and instructed him not (as President of the| 
Senate) to pat Mr. Clayton of Delaware on an importantcom- | 
mittee, and when he replied that he had already appointed | 
that Senator, wished him to get hold of the schedule in the 
hands of a subordinate, erase the name and insert another.— | 
The Ex-President denies the whole story point blank and with | 
great pertinacity, arguing its utter improbability. We re- 
mark no other point of great moment.—The Reply is not 
quite so vigorously written as Gen. Jackson’s documents usu- 
ally were while President. 


Mr. Robert Wickliffe of Lexington, Ky. recently published 

a violently abusive semi-biography of Mr. Amos Kendall, pro- 
nouncing him the author of pretty nearly all the mischief done 
in Kentucky while he honored that State with his presence, 
and at Washington since his removal to that city. Mr. Ken- 
dall has replied, in a temper equally bitter but in better style. | 
In our opinion, he bas convicted his enemy of some palpable | 
misstatements with regard to his Kentucky career. Beth of 
these ‘ scathing epistles,’ as they are called by their admirers | 
respectively, are libels of the most vindictive character. 
Hon. William D. Moseley, the Administration candidate | 
for Congress in the Newbern District, N. C. (formerly Gov. | 
R. D. Spaight’s,) is opposed by Charles Shepperd, Esq. | 
Whig. Mr. Moseley is a politician of high standing, and | 
has been Speaker of the State Senate: as the District-went | 
strongly for Mr. Van Buren, we presume he will be elected. | 
Hen. James M’ Kay, Adm. M. C. from the Wilmington | 
District, is to be opposed by the Whigs if they can find a! 
candidate who will stand. Gen. Terrell, who is absent, has | 


An Anti-Bank Convention assembled at Hartisburg on the 
4th. ‘The attendance was meagre, and the doings were un- | 


ay, 


Se Ae a 


ew 


Atall the celebrations of the Anti-Van Buren party through- 
out the State, Harrison for President and Ritner for Govern- 
or were toasted with enthusiasm, and without a dissenting 
voice. The opposite party manifested great diversity of opin- 
ion on the question of Governer, Messrs. Henry A. Mub- 
lenberg, Charles J. Ingersoll, Francis R. Shunk, Danie! Stur- 
geon, and Samuel L. Carpenter, appear the most prominent 
among the twenty or thirty proposed. 

Mr. Kendall on the Currency.—The following letter was 
transmitted by Amos Kendall, in reply to an invitation from 
his party to dine with them, in Philadelphia, on the 4th: 


<> 


ee | 


GestLemex—lI have received your flattering invitation to 
dinner on the 4th inst. with the y of the First and 
Second Congressional Districts of l’ennsylvania. 
Public and private duties unite in forbidding an acceptance 
| of your invitation. 
It is a glorious day, but the joys of its advent are dashed a 
little by the relatiun in which we are now placed by the acts 
of our own citizens, to the kingdom from which we were then 
severed. A paltry tax on tea broke the political bend; but 
now, every man, woman and child in this vast Republic is 
taxed in his lands, his bread, and his labor, to pay off the 
debts of banks, brokers, and merchants to that proud isle. 
Our money is reduced to rags, every day becoming more 
worthless, that a few may maintain their éredit abruad by 
shipping our silver and gold, having forced it out of its legiti- 
nrate use as a currency, by depreciating its associate 
from ten to forty per cent. almost at a blow. Who shall cal- 
|| culate the vast tax thus exacted from our own people !—and | - 
where shall they look for deliverance from this degradi 
thraldom 7 If freemen do not thisk of a remedy on the 4¢h 
of July, it will never be devised. I shall look with intense 

Ses benor aacer cones ee aoe 
e e, rets iotism, t 8 i a ium for speci 
mighenneudiiiimmocsidenses <8 Gen coliiaandaeaiibdde > antennal ve ca 
duct us to another era of independence, not of a foreign king- 
don only, but of these principalities and powers at home, 
which, looking with contempt upon the mass of the peorle, 
are ever pa 4 and 

ir fa alliances cet 
our friend ya citizen, wt — om 





While we are mortified and pained by the reflection that 
such statements and sentiments have been put forth by an 
American Cabinet Minister, we derive consolation from the 
knowledge that no other member of any Cabinet ever formed 
in this country could possibly have been induced to affix his | 


Hon. Messrs. Lewis Williams and Joseph Graham, pre- 
sent Whig Members of Congress from North Carolina, are 
not opposed in the pending canvass. Mr. Williams has been 
elected unanimously for many years, and is now the oldest 
Member of the House; and Mr. Graham’s adversaries were 
#0 severely beaten in the desperate contest of last year that 
they do not choose to renew the struggle. 

Mr. Webster arrived at Chicago from the interior of Illi- 
nois on the 29th ult. He was of course greeted with every 
demonstration of esteem and regard. He partook of a colla- 

















PexsxsYivaNta.—The State Constitutional Convention has | Mr. Kendall stigmatizes as unpatriotic and degrading. 
resolved to adjourn over to October without conclading its | 
business. It has been decided to eiect County Officers by the to running in debt to Europe than weare. We wish it were 
people; the mode of selecting Justices of the Peace remains || impossible. Credit in London greatly facilitates our Conn- 
to be acted on. The advocates of a Radical change of the | 
Constitution appear to number about one-fuurth of the whole 


The Postmaster General cannot be more sternly opposed 


ncotal and East India trade, and is thus a public benefit ; but 
we should rejoice if the purchase of British manufactures on 
credit were at an end, and we believe it is, for some years, at 
least. All that can be done to obstruct it, by a high protect- 
ive tariff, cash duties, and the like, will please us quite as 
much as Mr. K. But this is no reason why those who owe 
should not pay their debts. 

But, says a jacobin, why should the people be taxed to pay 
the merchants’ debts? The query is deceptive and fraudu- 
lent. Nobody is asked to pay any debts but hisown. Those 
who owe nothing may hoard all the specie they can get, and 
laugh at the necessities of their neighbors. Those who do 
owe are required to pay—a not very pleasant proceeding at 
all times, lut usually esteemed a matter of course by the 
honest. The importers could pay every dollar, and have a 
surplus, if their debtors paid them in fall. But they will not ; 
eo the importers must fail, carrying with them their creditors 
across the water, and thence prostrating many others. 

In this state of things, specie is rapidly leaving the country. 
We regret it—or rather, we regret the necessity for it. Thirty 
millions may go, though that is a large estimate. But it is 
not worth crying about. Keep down importations, (as we 
are almost certain to do, ) and it will flow back again directly. 
But what is this temporary depletion of the currency to the 
sacrifice of a cotton crop worth eighty millions for forty! 
That is the real calamity, to which the drain of specie is but 
a shadow. It were better thet every coin in the country 
above a shilling had gone out of it, if by that means the price 
of our great staples could have been sustained. The specie 
would have speedily returned, but the loss on cotton, &c. is 
irretrievable. It will twice outweigh all we gain by mercan- 
tile bankruptcies. 

How could even Mr. Kendall write such a letter? What 
good did he propose to effect? What evil avert? What 
| moral principle strengthen! Does he really believe the im- 
porters, who collect what they can of their debts, take Bank 
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wherewith to pay a portion of their foreign debt, are acting 
| culpebly? If so, what would be have them do? How could 
| they ensure his approval !—by wholesale swindling! If not, 
| why does he treat them as oppressors, traitors and felons! 
His assumptions as to the causes of our calamities woul 
not bear cross-examination. Let them pass. 


Vermont seems to be declaring for Abolition, almost en 
masse. At the first State Convention of the friends of the 
Administration, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we, as democrats, cannot justify slavery, 
either or domestic, and that we look with confidence 
aod hope to the day when the principles of the Declaration 


oppress their own country, to 


Esq. and others, 


not have stooped so low ; or if he he would never have || of Independence be universally carried into practice, and 
Scaindod euch on ois to che roe eeuecof tho cmmeranty fol att ts the Usted Steane be born Spe and exel 

What are the facts on which this most extraordinary tirade | 
is based! Our merchants, it is said, have imported too many | 
goods. Well, if they have, and cannot dispose of them, they |! declared himself favorable to a National Bank. 


Vice President. Johnson, it is positively reiterated in the 
Western Whig papers, has denounced ‘ the Experiment,’ and 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


toa National Bank end a Specie Currency. He thinks the | 
management of the Nationa! Revenues independent of Banks | 
impracticable, and advocates the reconstrugtion of the State | 
Bank Deposite system. (‘Nothing likeleather.’) He thinks | 
aman ought to be Lynched who exports specie. Of course— 
the proper way, when the country falls in debt, would be to 
settle of the balance by bankruptcy, alamode Whitney: 
‘Debts $160,000; assets $3,000!’ dividend nearly two cents 
on the dollar. A little specie would go a great way at this 
rate. | 
An Anti- Bank Meeting was attempted at Charleston, S.C. tl 
lately, by Theo. Fisk, a Universulist preacher, locomotive || P°¥ With any 
Editor, and politician in general, now stopping in that city. | 


cated co the chais, spveralanechantes edidvassed Cho wheeting 5 60 a, 
in opposition to the objects of the call, and the project was || of high purpose, of strorg character, and a gallant and suc- 
voted down with great unanimity. | cessful soldier, whose honest intentions I ha 
“0. P. @.” the Paris Radical correspondent of the New || % 

York Express, urgently recommends the formation of patri- | 


otic associations in all the chief towns of our country, to fa- |! has been in progress, and what does it prove ? 
cilutate the payment of our foreign debt, and maintain our || great a soldier as he was, he was mistaken in his powers as a 


icalism bere considers it treason and knavery to pay debts 
across the water, over and above the rank fully of the measure. 

H. W. Eliia, Eaq. of Tuscaloosa, is the Administration can- 
didate for Congress in the Central District of Alabama, in 


he has given us innumerable state banks, as depositories of 
the public treasure, who act in no concert save the agreement 
simultaneously to become bankrupt. [A laugh.] Whether 
they will be as unanimous to resume specie payments remains 
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Scere mass ef 0 tesncury bank wich diall give vo the 
government unwarranted power. Yes, better will it be for 
me and for you to endure ten times as much, and to endure it 
ar Sth eet pation goviale condin, porich commapen, Gah to 
on executive unconstituti power, dangerous 

our liberties. [Cheers.] wi 
Gentlemen, I know not how long this state of is to 
last. pC apemnigy ee en Yet I do not des- 
ir of the country. is young, strong and rich, and can 
any save too much ity. . 

For your kind hospitalities, gentlemen, I again thank you, 
and trust I shall one day see you in circumstances less threat- 
ening than those which now await us, and that the measure 
of your prosperity may then be complete. 

———— OOO 

Ohio Loan.—The Canal Loan of the State of Ohio offered 
by the Commissioners, for $500,000 six per cent. Stocks, re- 
deemable in 1856, with interest semi-annually, has been ta- 
ken by Prime, Ward, King & Co. at a premium of $12,57 
per cent. or $112,57 money for $100 in Stocks. The invest- 
meat will nett about 49 per cent. interest per annum. The 
State of Ohio, in the payment of ber interest money lately, 
took care to do all which could possibly be demanded, having 
paid specie, or rather added the premium on specie to the 
payment, giving $109 in Bank bills for $100 due. There is 
no trouble about the physical or moral resources of the Queen 


of the West. 
—_——_— 


FROM ENGLAND. 
Tux packet ship Oxford, Capt. Rathbone, arrived at this 
port on Monday, with Liverpool advices to the 3d ult. She 
had for some days been anxiously expected. Her news is 





to be seen. 
| The government is the great receiver and disburser of the 
mony of the country, and it gives character to the currency. 
Its on the is similar to the flow ing of your riv- 
ers. Your Illinois and Upper Mississippi flow on, till the 
mighty Missouri, with its volame of water, pours in and gives 
ea ee eee in its course, the 
: pleti . Wabash, the Obio, the that empty into it, while it 
nhbg Ce wm of leis tour before the dey ap- pursues its resistless way to the ocean. cat ety 
punted for the meeting of Congress. Before setting forward || a controlling power to direct and give force and efficiency to 
= te Sous Siete Serene Sentinal Oe cme ae antes state j ee eee 
bied multitude im a speech ofan hour. As we have published an one was the Bank of the United States, if the 
: estern speeches heretof government rejects it, it must find out a better way. On this 
pentiathe 0 ane ae subject a little experience is worth more than a ial ar- 
the more important portion of this, as reported by the editor gument. 
of the Peoria ‘ Gazette:’ For forty years, while we had a national bank, we had the 
Congress has power to declore war and make peace, and | best currency on earth. Does any man here want a better 
to regulate commerce. In the same way that it has power 


one? For 40 years, I repeat, out of 48, since the organiza- 
t dv these things, it has authority to regulate the currency || tion of our government. What have the eight years been? 
of the country. The general government 1s authorized to Here is one of them, Anno Domini 1837. [a laugh. | 1312, 
con money ; yet it ie forbidden, it is contended, to regulate || 13 and 14 were three more of them. * " tm 
tbe currency; it has power to issue bills of credit, yet still is I hold in utter contempt the understanding of men who ap- 
forbidden to establish a national bank. What will the doc- 

inne set up by those who deny the of congress to es 
hblish a national bank lead to? © saw its operation in 


the carly history of our , and we have scen it 


country 
Donng the revolutionary war, and immediately = 
event, we had Be Ny continental paper by the di 
Hates, no two of which corresponded, but each possessed a 
diferent value from the other, and soit will be again. There 


opposition to Hon. Joab Lawler. 





Mr. Webster reached Peoria, Ill. on the 21st ult. and was 
received with great cordiality by nearly the entire population 
of that thriving town. He was forced to decline théir invi- 
tation toa Public Dinner, on account of the little time re- 


tions upon its charter, What did they do, whu opposed its 
went home and created new banks to the amount of ten times | 
itecapital. * * * 
Gentlemen, I was opposed to all the late measures of the | 
pues reference to the currency—to the breaking | 
wn 


cannot be a case where the government has to the specie circular—and to all the circulars which | 
late the commerce of the country without ba + baer 0 we issued from the same source. I thousht that under the | 
to regulate and establish the currency. * * old system we were doing well enough, and I was willing to 
I have had some tticipation in our national tion || let well hk alone. what have we got in the place | 


of int J think we have got bad enough. [A laugh.] 


legisla 
Uni Bank was char- 
oe Nantes Aegg oh Gentlemen, you know nothing here of hard times; you 


*s administration, in 1791, for 


for the last 25 years. 
vred in General W 


tweny , and i 11. During period cannot know them. Go to the commercial cities, where men, | 
lack spundea epigll Blade ex weet bury amg with a handful of notes from your very best merchants and | 
one, whose affairs were grossly mi A bill to re- of the weet, go to the brokers and offer them as | 


security, at 25 per cent. discount, for the loan of sums to 
meet bank engagements; and failing to get them cashed, are | 
the next hour bankrupts. Go to the manufacturing villages of 
New-England, where you came from, and you will see mechan- 
ics and manufacturers, who have sent out to the south and 
south-west their wares and goods, receiving back again the 
notes they had seat out for coliection, and upon tne payment 
of which they depended for bread. Execution, levy, ruin ! 
We have at the east a driving, desolating wind, that sweeps 
over our Atlantic states, called the east wind, that ofttimes 
extends itself to the base of the Alleghanics. But it seldom 
that barrier. | Yet you may not escape its baleful influ- 


charter the bank in 1811, was lost by the casting votes of the 
Tespective officers of the two houses of congress. 
Pp tbr bdsm gr age ares eghig) omy oe 
New- stopped specie payments at once, as they 
ir fone now within the last six weeks This depreciation 
currency of t cost t ment an im- 
ce serie preset ote wl" 
vho having a claim against the treasury, received payment 
‘ Weasury notes, which he could only convert into 
‘discount of 25 per cent. In this case, a8 in all others of 


Payment in the of the country, the 
froment was the loser. wr -s 


| 


|| ther aid would be afforded. 


prend danger from a national bank guarded by proper restric- i as an immediate consequence, the great banking houses of 
re-charter, when they suceceded in destroying the last! They | 


of the United States Bank—to the removal of the de- | 


|| eight days later than that brought by our last previous packet, 
|| and six days later than that of the Parthenon at Boston. 

|| The commercial intelligence is gloomy enough, though per 
|| haps not more so than was generally anticipated. The Ros- 
coe had just arrived at Liverpool, having sailed from this 
|| port on the 9th of May, (the day before the general suspen- 
|| sion) with intelligence of the countless failures then occurring 
|| here, the troubles of the Mechanics’ Bank, the stoppage of 
|| the Dry Dock, and the run then in progress on the Banks 
|| generally. That such news created a general consternation 
|| across the water need hardly be added. Bank Post Notes 
|| and all American securities declined or were unealeable ; and 
|| the Bank of England, which had steadily sustained them thus 
| far, refused to render any further assistance to the American 
| Bankers, or at best there was such a contraricty of opinion 








| among the Directors as rendered it nearly certain that no fur- 


| 


It is stated by a passenger thet, 


T. Wilson & Co. and T. Wiggins stopped payment; and it 
is known that the failure of a great commercial and cotton 


| house in Liverpool followed the receptivp of the news in that 


| city. Liverpool seems nearly as tearfully affected as New- 
| York. 

Meantime, there is no want of throughout the king- 
jdom. Fioques bens: Ail tosnesdiep ens toge sums to 
the manufacturers and others at home while their assets con- 
| sist in debts due them in this country, which they are unable 
| eo realise seasonably if at all, or else because they hold cotton 
or other property which has depreciated in their hands. The 
necessary stagnation of business is another reason. But 
Great Britain by mean of her great capital, entensive manu- 
faetures and rigid protective system, being at all times a cre- 
ditor country, her specie is inevitably increased by a convul- 
sion like the present. 

The best feature of the intelligence is the fact that cotton 
has improved a shade in spite of every discouragement. It 
now seems evident that this great staple can be forced no 
lower, but must henceforth improve. Money was worth but 
44 per cent. on undoubted security. Consols (Government 
three per cent. stocks) are higher. U.S. Bank Post Notes 
(payable a year hence without interest,) sold at 6 per cent. 
discount, or about seven per cent. interest, which is very fair, 
though scarcely so well as formerly. Morris Canal Bonds 
are unsalable. 

Trade of course languishes, and there is some suffering in 








the manufacturing districts. The depression is less consi er 

able, however, than we should naturally have expected. 
There is no political intelligence from England. 
France.—The marriage of the Duke of Orleans to the 





i] destruction erce 5 
private and Sambeate hed ot cea ce oO T bed desired, gentlemen, on teaving home, not to obtrade 
I that the subject equi came before congress for their || ™y political opinions on any one. But events have occurred 
wlemn deliberation. Iwas then a member of the house of || since I commenced my journey, which make it proper that I 
"presentatives, and was appointed upon a committee to de- should not conceal my opinions when called on. I am a pub- 
‘we and propose measures of relief. The result of its de- tie man, and have public duties to perform in the great crisis 
taal Gace Re Reece ee hate ta si Ecko ened ean wertaaly think for gee 
Jnited me, as ways most y ‘or . 
Previously, * ee 2 I know not what measure of relief the executive may have 
,,Cientlemen, I must here mention a name which can only | to propose ; but I am prepared in my own person 1 all 


| the evils of a deranged currency, rather than give my aid to 





Princess Helena of Mecklenburg seems the only thing talked, 
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NEW-YORK. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


stanzas commepcing—“ Evening’: orey mantle had 
Py malt need  aecy ,- Murderer” (Philo) 
ndex 


” and the lines “ Written on a blank 


of the 
he. (E. P. R.) will appear. 
rate " and “ " heriel Sone of the Indian Warrior” are 
approved —the most decidedly. 


The Knickerbocker, Vol. LX. No. Vi.has at lougth made its appear- 
snce—out of season, but otherwise ‘all right.’ It contains more than 
twenty original papers by J. G. Whittier, Dr. Barber, Rev. Walter 
Colton, Rev. J. H. Clinch, Miss M. E. Lee, and others—some of them 
excellent, as the columns of our next will demonstrate. There are 
some judicious criticisms upon the Drama in the Editor's Table, and 
snot particularly amiable cutting up of Kirkham’s Grammar among 
the Literary Notices —We have not time for a more extended aotice. 
The publishers announce that the work will hereafter appear sea- 
woably, with other decided improvements. 

Afncan Glen.— Mr. Haniagtoa has opened a new exhibition so en- 
utied at the Zoological Institute, 37 Bowery. It consists of a group- 
ing together of wild and fearful scenes in Central or Southern Africa, 
sith all the ferocious animals which abound in that region. The 
whole is illustrated by paintings. We hear that the affair is well 
sorth looking in upoa. 

Vr. Hamblin, who has returned from Europe, appeared again on the 
Bowery boards on Monday evening in the character of Hamlet, and 
oo Wednesday ia that of Virginius. He was welcomed by « large 
im eothusiastic audicace. 

Copt. Marryat is on his summer tour through the interior of this 
Suate, and was at Troy a few days since. 


Th Ladies’ Companion for July.—We bave before noticed the deci- 
dol improvement which this work has undergone within a few 
mooths, and its patrons will be pleased to leara thatthe publisher has 
rveatly secured the services of Joun How,no Payne, Eoq. who will 
beorcforth assist in ite Editorial arrangemont. Mr. Payne is a ripe 
vbolar and a man of judgment, and the magazine cannot but be bene- 
fied by the connexion. The Number for this mouth is neat in its 
tvpographical appearapce—the engraving is creditable, and the read- 
vag matter tolerable. We perceive that Mr, Snowden has selected 
tw Committee for the award of the premiums offered by him in Janu- 
wy last. The Committee consists of Mesers. James Brooks, 8. Jenks 
Seta, C. P. Daniels, E. Burke Pisher, Rufus Dawes, Greaville Mel- 
ica, and Dr. Cyrus Weeks. Tae verdict will be announced oes 
Aagest Neuter.” 





—————_ 
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Continued from ow last 
wae Dunlap, No. 3 Chambers-st. has absconded from the ci 
wading uw ous of etn andl leasing landlady to moura his 
weer in the eum of 864. Peniten sare of but little use, if such 
rirlipw is allowed to run at large. 
Jeeps Bennct and BE. Blackwell do sot lift the paper sent to their 
uiress at Morristown, N. J. If they have not absconded, we should 
& pleased with their remitting §3 cach. 


LW. Baewsrer, Eeq. bas kindly consented to act as Agent for 
Toe New-Yorker at Erie, Pa. Our patrons in thet vicinity who are 
elo arrears will oblige us by making payment to him immediately. 

Mr. Moncaw Bates will receive subscriptions and payments for 
Tee New-Yorker at Detroit, at the Office of the Daily Advertiser.— 
(ar (reads in Michigan and the farther West are invited to remem- 
ber this. 

Mewrs. O. C. Childs, P. Schermerhorn, Adolphus Clapp, Geo. P. 
Markee, and all other former Agents of this paper with whom we 
brie unsettiod business, are earnestly requested to account to us im- 
@ lat tely, 


Nosers, John Roberts and R. Beveridge | will oblige us by writing. 


T la making up sets of the Second Volume of our Quarto, we fad 
that vw bole Numbers 48 aad 50 are a. Any subscriber who 
may have those numbers to dirpose of, will oultably paid on leav- 
ing (hem at this Office, 


Iv Ma. H. G. Dacoens, a General and confidential Agent of this 
tablishment, will ced immediately by way of Utica to Lewis, 
Iefforvan, Oswego, Monroe, and other inland and Western Counties, 
paving over into Upper Canada and visiting out subscribers ia that 
qerrter, Our local and other Agents are expoc Se pe ee to af- 
ford him every faci for the fail oe settlement of outstanding ac- 
counts. We must our indebtedness by first reducing the 
smoent due ua. 








— —_— 


Anevicon Industry. —A meeting of gentlemen connsuted 
‘ch the manufactaring aed other producing interests of this 
‘ity was held at the Pacific Hotel on Monday evening, to elect 
Delegates to the proposed National Convention of the produ. 
‘ne classes at Philadelphia in August. Twenty Delegates were 
lected. We learn that further measures will be taken to en- 
‘ure @ yet more numerous representation in that Convention. 


Our Markets continue as usual—a slender supply of pro- 
‘ons, but sufticient for the demand, which is probably not 
wore than two-thirds that of last year. Flour is $11 and 
wet at wholesale, because there is little at any price. What 
thre is, is mainly from foreign wheat, and not of the best 
‘wality, Such is the scarcity of bread-stuffs that we hoar 
forrign wheat has been bought here to be manufactured at 
lorkport for the sustenance of our great grain-growing re- 
fin! Of course, this state of things cannot outlast the 
month. The prevailing opinion is that wheat will seil for a 
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dollar a bushel at Rochester, and flour for $6 © teen tiste, 
before November. 


A Violent Thunder-Storm was experienced in this city on 
Tuesday evening, and an unoccupied store in Pine-street was 
struck by lightning and considerably shattered. A gentleman 
was stunned, but not wounded. No great damage done to 
property. The range of the storm appears to have been ve- 
ry extensive, and it assumed the aspect of a tornado in Dela- 
ware Co. Pa. Chimneys were blown dows, fences and trees 
prostrated, and much property destroyed. No lives lost. 

The Weather is more settled since the 4th, but too cold 
for July. We do not hear that wheat has suffered from rust, 
as we feared it might. - Every thing is backward; but the 
summer harvest is said to be abundant in all quarters. We 
hope every thing for that of Autumn; but there must be no 
frost in September, or corn is ruined for this year. 

Stocks hold up, notwithstanding the news from Europe— 
United States Buok 110—and Specie remains about ten per 
cent. premium: American Gold, 1094; Half Dollars, 109}; 
Spanish Dollars 1124, (very scarce;) Mexican do. 111. The 
paper circulation is now so greatly curtailed that the premi- 
um must fall as the demand for exportation lessens. 


The Bank Arrangement Completed.—The following 
Banks of this City commenced on the 11th inst. receiving 
in deposite and in payment of collection as well as discoun- 
ted paper, the notes of all the solvent and unenjoined Banks 
of this State: 

Bank of America; Merchants’ Bank ; Bank of New-York; 
Union Bank; Mechanics’ Bank; City Bank; Bank of the 
State of New-York; Fulton Bank; Leather Manufacturers’ 
Bank; Merchants’ Exchange Bank; North River Bank; 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank ; Mechanics and Traders’ Bank; 
Commercial Bank ; Seventh Ward Bank ; La Fayette Bank; 
Greenwich Bank. 

Vhis list includes ali the Banks of the City except the Man- 
hattan, Dry Dock (enjoined), Chemical, and National, Dela- 
ware and Hudson, and Tridesmen’s. 

Brooklyn Bank.—We hear that the Teller of this epecie- 
+ }} paying concern has rewarded his own services with $60,000 
of its funds and made himself scarce. 

Williams, the quack oculist, is being shown up at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He was obliged to decamp from that place. 

Three Murders were commitied in New-Orleans on the 
wight of the 28th ult. The moral condition of that city is 
frightful. 

John Quincy Adams's Oration, at Newburyport, Mars. on 
the 4th, is spoken of as a production of extraordinary vigor 
and merit. 














South Hanover, Indiana, was almost entirely destroyed 
by a tornado on the 6th inst. About twenty buildings were 
overthrown or severely injured. No lives lost. 


iF Bank Notes issued by the “ Merchants’ Bank,” of 
Montreal, a new emission, dated April, 1837, and of the 
“ Mechanics’ Bank,” of Montreal, dated in June, 1837, are 
incirculation. They are private banks, and are entirely with- 
out credit at Montreal, and probably worthicese. The Com- 
mercial Bank at Fort Erie, U. C. is in no great repute in any 
part of Canada, it having been ordered to close its doors by 
Parliament. 


Counterfeits.—Bills of the Commerciul Bank of N. York, 
are in circulation, in the Western country, one of which we 
have seen of the following description : 
20s pay. M. Van Buren, or bearer, letter A. No. 863—dated 

New York, March 4, 1837—E. Weeks, Pres. G. B. Throop, 

Cashier. Engraving coarse, plate diffcrent from genuine, 

the note longer and not so stout. Neither of the abovw 

have ever been officors of this bank. 
he only genuine $20 note of this Bank has a vignette of 

Venus rising from the Sea, with a ship ia the centre. 

There are likewise counterfeits of tle Bank of Caledonia, 
Danville, Vt. as follows: 
100s Nos 76 and $1, dated March 1, 1837. Other particulars 

unknown. 


PO Ty mp 
of the denomination of $50, on the Mechanics’ Bank of the 
city of New York, cele ath ‘west Thy wr 
po Cmeas —- circulation in the west. They are 








forent dates The signatures are very well done, 





et inion oxen re paper is pale as well 
as noting, on the whole counterfeit. 
ser olny they are a palpable 


Counterfeit Shin Plasters.—1's on the Southern Loan Co. 
Philadelphia, are in circulation, and are well executed. 
50 cts. on Pen tee ee well enventad, with 
i eae tion & es Spereanenat coe Taestdens ond Cashier. 
3’s are in circulation on the corporation of Garden. 
The paper is of a flesh colored tint, and the si of L. 
Shuster poorly executed. Inthe word May of the counter- 
sats, the © te oping, instead of the omen M which marks 





Fire at Sea.—The barque Mary Kimball of Marblehead, 
which cleared from Savannah for Liverpool on the 6th inst. 
with a-cargo of 1051 bales of Upland and 268 bales of Sea 
Island Cotton, took fire just below that port, and came near 
to destruction. A steamboat and 60 men were engaged all 
day in extinguishing the flames. She was finally towed up 
near the city, the hold opened, and a part of the cargo taken 
out, there being seven feet water. The cargo is of course 
much damaged. Insured in Boston and London. 


A Fire occurred in Charleston, S. C. on the 8th, by which 
seven or eight dwelling-houses were destroyed. 


The Canada Banks—The bill authorizing the Canada 
te and chartered—to suspend specie payments, 

as by the Assembly, has been pebliched.— 

fe eddaion to authorizing a suspension, it makes the notes 
of the several Banks a legal tender—appoints three commis- 
sioners to make monthly examinations pyr condition of the 
Banks during the suspension—and gives the following sche- 
| dule of the relative amount of specie and circulation to be 
| maintained by the Banks who have paid up a capital of 
100,000! : 








Circulation. Bpecie. Cireulstion. 
10,000/....... .4100,000 50,0002, .......2190,000 
Oak ances 110,000 wane 200,000 
20,000... ...++-- 125,000 60,000 ........ .210, 300 
Te pec 140,000 al 220,000 

eee 150, 70,000. .....+4. 230,000 
7” a, & 160,000 80,000 ......-4. 250,000 
40,000. ......... 170,000 90,000......... 275,000 


300,000 

The same proportion is to govern Banks who have a less 
or greater amount of paid up capital. 

The bill passed the Assembly on Wednesday and was im- 
| mediately sent to the Council. It is doubtful whether that 
body will concur in all the details of the bill; but it is expect- 
ed that a bill with some of its features will pass. The dis- 
cussion of the subject had excited a good deal of feeling. 

The Montreal Herald of Monday says that the amount of 
specie reported to bave been procured by the Commissariat 
Department of Canada, from New York, and received at 
Montrea’, a few days since, for the payment of the troops, 
was greatly overrated. The amount was, instead of 100,0002. 
only 45,000/. The Banks of Montreal are expecting, within 
a very fow days, a supply of really good copper half-penny 
tokens of the full valee, from New York, to the amount of 
12501. ; constituting an issue of considerable more than half 
a million of coins. Besides this temporary supply, 5,000%. 
worth of tokens, partly penny and half penny pieces, of the 
best workmanship, and all of standard value, have been or- 
dered, some wee is ogo, from England. (Express. 


Equalization of the State Currency.—We are happy to 
state thet the arrangement between the city and country 
banks, so long under negociation, was finally consummated on 
Saturday evening.—This a matier not only of great impor- 
tance to the business community generally, but to all classes 








of citizens. By it, the notes of all the banks in the state are 
reccived in deposite by the New York banks at par; and the 
whole system af exchanges and discounts, consequent 


loss to the public, is broken up. Our currency, therefore, 
may be said, to be through the mutual efforts of the 
banks and the bank commissioners, upon a better and sound- 
er basis than has been attainable heretofore. The terms of 
arrangement are such as have been heretofore stated: the 
notes of the interior banks being sealed up, probably weekly, 
and a period varying from 7 to 25 days allowed for their re- 
demption, the expense of which is incurred by the country 
banks. [Argus 





Murder.—On Saturday last, at the litle town of Girard, 
opposite this city, on the Alabama side, a fracas ay) 
between Rot ert Hargrove and a man by the name of Miner, 
Se rere) chlah onodinn Maapioesches Mondeo 
but the result of which was that Hi shot Miner down 
with a load of buck shot, and he in a few minutes. 
Hargrove was subsequently examined before a magistrate, 
and committed to the jail of Russell county, Alabama, for 


trial. 
On Tuesday night leet, the jail 


il was broken open from 
the outside, supposed by some fiends of << pee and the 
dif- || prisoner liberated. He has not since been beard from 








[Columbus Geo. Sentinel, June 29. 
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Correspondeace of the 
New Ornteans, July 1.—Only one vessel has cleared for 
Mexican ports for the last ten ing the same time 


sequence of some of their tribe being 
lately from Natchitoches think the Indians 
have gone into the interior. 

The ship Bolivar arrived here on the 28th ult. from Liver- 


pool. She brought eleven steerage passengers, among whom 
were two families for Texas, who were sent for by their 


Mr. Kidd bas just received the news from Havana, from 
Sart heahneaaematadadiesas tases 
to Spain, people were opposed to it, that are 
on the eve of a revolution. 

The schooner Iago arrived last night from Omoa, with 
$55,000 in specie. She had on board as passenger, General 
Mejia, who was the second in command under Santa Ana in 
the late expedition against Texas. 

The schooner Water Witch arrived last night 
ico, whence she sailed on the 23d ult. She bri 
boo One of the conductas had arrived at Vera Cruz, 
and the other was expected at Tampico in ten The 
Water Witch brings a larze amount of bills on the English 
Treasury, princi + eee All quiet when she left. 

not arrived, and was supposed 


from Tam- 
but $12,- 


From the Department of State for Exterior Relations, the 
following Decree has been communicated to me: 

His Excellency, the President of the Mexican Republic, 
bas been to direct to me the following Decree : 

The President of the Mexican ic to its inhabitants : 
Know ye that the General Congress has decreed as follows— 

Art. Ist. Fhe Government is authorized to 
mise the claims which the Government of the United States 
has instituted, or may hereafter institute—and those in which 
they cannot agree, may be submitted to the decision of a 
friendly power, the United States of America agreeing thereto. 


b hereby 
that in case the United States of America should refuse to 
give the satisfaction which on our part 1s due beyond the term 
according to the treaty, or in case the open aggressions should 
continue, which have been commenced, to close our to 
the commerce of said Nation; to point out a peri 
sume or export those already in country, and to adopt 
pine a OnE cere men een 
the “ 
oy ee 
ve % 
RAFAIL MONTALVO, Representative ond Bee’y. 
Government Pacact, at Mexico, 
2th May, 1837. 
Anistasio Bustamente, to Don Louis Gonzaga Cuebas : 
Which I communicate to your Excellency, for your inform- 
ation and for your corr ing effects. 
Gop anp Lisertr! Mexico, 2th May, 1877. 
Cuebas to his Excellency the Governor of the ment 
of Mexico. And for the information of all, I command to be 
published, as a law in this metropolis, and in all the cities, 
towns and villages of this Department, and to be circulated 
to whom its observance may concern, and putting it up in the 


P'Gives in Mexico, 26th May, 1837. 
LOUIS GONZAGA VIEYRA, Gov. 
Licte Gasnier Sacaszta, Sec’y. 





Latest rrou Texas.—President Houston is to be at 


Nacogdoches on the 30th ult., for the parpose of holding “a 
talk” with the friendly Indians of that vicinity. Gen. Thomas 
J. Rusk has been i 
dians notice of the 


mium now allowed to emigrants 

riving after the Ist of October will be entitled to land as 
head-right. The bill also provides for sectionizing the eoun- 
try in @ manner similar to the system pursued in the United 


i 
| 
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A letter from Nacogdoches states, that the 
which will consist almost entirely of corn, to 
y all the wants of the proba- 


of Texas, 





Sami the a the year 

i to next y 

country t 
FROM MEXICO. 


The following letter to J. W. Breedlove, Evq. Collecter 
at New Orleans affords the most comprehensive and circum- 
stantial account of affairs in the Mexican Republic that has 
reached us for some time past. The picture is gloomy but 
perhaps not on this account less true. 

Mexico, Sth June, 1837. 
My Dear Sir.—The long parliament, [ was abvut to sy, 
but even that infamous body, wont be defamed by 2 compar- 
ison with the late Chamber of Deputies, with Sir, the sainted 
conclave, their secret sessions, make them neither more nor 
less, adjourned on the 24th, with their famous decree relative 
to the affairs with the U. S. I sent you per Tampico, on the 
27th ult. The congress elected under the new constitution, 
or rather appointed by the Padres, met on the 1st instant, 
composing about three fourths of the old deputies 
The firing of the big guns at the Palacio and the thunder- 
ing noise of the ten thousand balls would induce a Yankee to 
think that some truly great event had occurred—no sir, noth- 
ing mure, with a few exceptions than the mecting of a gang 
of fanatical knaves, under the title of congressmen, who 
are twisted about like a nose of wax, by D. Luca Alaman 
and a few other choice spirits of the church. 
I sent you his Excellency, the President's message, deliver- 
ed by Mr. Cumas, minister of Foreign Affairs, to the eblight- 
ened boly of patriots. (His excellency sick.) Ere long the 
may hatch some im oenee ‘ts cnseds tondion, Wetak 
you shall have duly forwarded. 

A battle was fought on the 26th ult., between the | 
ment and the revolutionary perty at San Luis; the lat-| 
ter were defeated, and their chiet Gen. Mouctezuma killed. 
He was however taken by surprire, while forgaing his cav- 
alry. Attacked with a large body of cavalry and infantry be- 
fore be has time to and form his troops 
from Matamoras had not arrived, I hear that Government 
have sent orders to have all the priconers shot—this was the 
most alarming insurrection that has occured for some time, 
and threatened econ er of the — Ping sup- 
posed by some persons, the master spirit 
ular Sane 1s the hero of Tampico, San Jacinto, e 
who appears quiet at Manga de Clova. It seems to me, sir, 
of but a little importance, which party is in power in this 
country. It is but a system of legal rubbing by all the au- 
thorities while they can —— in power—as to patriotism in 
this country, it is a thing unknown—the revolution you bear 
of as sparks of liberty, which are occasional y blown into a 
flame by sume daring spirit, are schemes of robbery and pil- 
lage. Ask Gen Santa Anna how he amassed his millions. 
He must tell you but the history of his life, by public milage 
—a more inhuman demon the world hardly ever produced. 
Ask the merchants here of the character of the Corro ad- 
ministration, who borrowed money of them fur more than two 
millions, for which they gave orders on the Custom-house, 
and by the time the deluded merchant got his scrip in the 
bands of his agent at the port, an order would are at the 
Custom-house, suspending it, and when no more money could 
be raised by this swindling system, the merchants were con- 
vened at the palace, and told by his excellency the president 
that the government had no money to pay the troops, and if 
they did not furnish it, the government could not be account- 
able for the wences, &e. On one occasion the presi- 
dent said there been no money in the treasury for some 
weeks. One of the gentlemen rose aod said, that he had 
paid into the treasury twelve thosand dollars, and several 
others more or less, making more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars. The minister of Haciende who was by, was called on, 
He said he had not seen it. Such bare-faced robbery as this 
is practiced with impunity—there is no accountability—while 
the country is getting puorer, the men in office get rich—tell 
the advocates for Mexican chivalry and honor, to learn more 
of Mexican character, for in these there is neither vir- 
tue nor in ence in the republic or civil and religious lib- 
erty, nor any of it, without some providential interpo- 


j sition. A curse certainly rests on the country now. Such a 


lation does not di any other of the earth. A 
Sacseatit asnsy of . Potabe, Fatiee 08 , Own 
peter martin 2. this — ic, ee = 4 

lepros ians, slaves, barely exist, in grass 
sand beets, from thats Mirth to the grave, eal) the sestets of tho 
capital swarm with the most loathsome beggars, lame, maim- 
ed, blind and revolting to the off 
the walks by them, and on all this misery these holy fathers, 
with their millions of gold and silver boarded up, administer 


fomapadien Gen. Lager ene a head the next 
campa exas, witha army—recover it, 
all callie 00 Mathes Enjhond-ndhte to ee cobethanion of ds 

aetian 
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your citizen's claims they will be 


when the screw 


rds 
yield Soitellads wail cnenghy wananle oni tit » sir, 


The present products of the mills are, 

Zacateeas,. os eseesseeseeccsseeneecsenesess ees sO6,000,000 
o* + ++ +2.000,000 

' . « 800,000 

Mexico,. seeereee ». : ~ “ : : - rene no «+s += 1,000,000 

Durango, &c eee TeeT IS Se eee eee eee) se eeeeees «1,000,000 


1B 
Add bars and silver exported secretly, bf ae 





$12,500,000 
Re pte ~ two or thee millions of other arti. 

The imports about the same amount, half of which j smug- 
gled in by bribes to the authorities. - 

All is quiet as far as heard from. Santa Ana's influence 
lost. It is said that if Gen. Bustamenté theuld ettcept 1 
adopt any liberal measure, by which the church is in any way 

and 5 


c 


to be affected by such policy, that the bbes 
make overtures to the Prince of is, Santa Ane, wo 
tablish a despotic government.. They some 

sion of Gen. Bustamente, and indeed, unlese the goremen 


administration. I learn that he contemplates abolishing t 
internal customs, a most penta and iniquitous _ 
Not an article, from a coyo to the patus prosait 
poor Indian can pass the garisa without paying an oncrous 
tax. If this old th law is abolished, it will be one 

to reformation in the present system of robbing, and let us at 
least hope that it will commence and progress until this fine 
country is rescned from Clerical Despotism and robbers. It 
has within iteclf more natural advantages and climates, than 
any part of the globe. Yours, &c. 


From Cuna.—Yesterday arrived the brig Mary Bernard, 
Captain Beckwith, from Havana, from whence she sailed 
the 24th ultimo. By her we bave received pepers from that 
city to the 23d. She brings no intel of importance, 
save that the report of the recal of Gov. Tacon by the Spanish 
Ministry which has been abroad in this city for a day or two, 
is false, no such occurrence having taken place. The rumor 
was also rife for a time in Havana, and was to have 
been raised by the enemies of the Governor, new steam 
ship Cuba, Capt. Swiler, lately built in Baltimore to ply as a 
regular packet between this city and Havane, had left tha 
port on the 20th ins*. and not bav ng arrived here before this, 
is supposed either ak Key West or Pensacola 
in stress of weather. [ Orleans Bulletin July 3d. 


From Trinidad.—We learn from Dr. Fontaine, passenger 
in the brig Martha Jane, Capt Davis, arrived at New Haven 
from Trinidad, vin St. Thomas, 10 days from the latter . 
that the day before leaving Trinidad, an insurrection broke out 
among the black troops at St. Josephs, some eight miles from 
Port Spain, who assaulted their officers and gained posses- 
sion of the arsenal, where they supplied themselves wih am- 
munition. The officers made their escape and procecded to 
Port Spain, where they rallied a force, met the insurgents, 
and dispersed them, killing some 15 to 20 in the encounter. 
A few only made their escape to the bush—the rest were 
es para Ea of the — were killed, the rer hav- 
ing most of them only blank cartridges. A frigate had sail- 
ed from Barbadoes = the prisoners in charge. 

ef 

Narrow Escape.—The pupils of the several schools at 
Pough' ie, with invited band, &¢. made a delight- 
ful excursion on the 4th to West Point, in the steamer Em- 
erald. On her return she touched at Hyde Park. 

Up to this time nothing had occurred to dampen the ardor 
ef a single individual, and many were congratulating them- 
selves thereat, when an unlooked for incident occurred, which, 
but for the direction of a kind Providence, would have been 
calamitous in ite result. While the boat lay at the wharf 
a swivel near its edge had been heavily for & 
farewell salute, and as the boot gtided up to round off, and 
when the hod a direct range of the open space (then 
filled with , and some net more then 40 feet from the 
zun,) in front of the after cabins, it wos fired. Fortunately 
the gun was so pointed that the charge passed over the heads 
of those below and under those on the upper deck, tearing 
away the awning, lodging man vel stones which had ad- 
bored t0 the spete of grace whieh bed boon axed in loading, 
in a post and in the cabin roof. The shock stunned the le- 
dies severely, and the scattering fragments of the wadding 
wounded several slightly, but no serious injury was sustained. 
The glass in the gangway windows was shivered into a thou- 
sand , and some other injury was sustained by the boat. 
od shat one dronken can hd given peril charg 

one man oer 
other not to fire until the on of reach. 


New Flour.—The Augusta Geo. Constitutionalist 50: 
“We understand a wagon load of Flour, made from w 


se 








the growth of the ear, was received in Hamburg 9 
the 28th ult. by Bir. H. L. Jeffers, from the mills of Mr. Jo 
and it met with a ready 


veph Griffin, in Abbeville District, 
in this city, at $13 per bbi.” 
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threatened to break into the jail to rescue him. An accom | 


plee named Morgan, it is said, has been arrested. Har- 


wo) Pale ae bnsieee c pochesbacheoeey@iiaa blue==bang went the cut-giase—on the 
: “At hisarrest, Ww a poc away, con- | went 
wed some fwe of si thousand dollars on the Benk of mase—bottles 
man, and beard his exami- || pulling 


Rome. All who have seen the 
nation, are confident of his guilt.” 


Harvey is said to be the son of Thos. Harvey, a celebrated || hovor bright—bloody 
sersion ead ts to ould ene SUSE the EA custom || house by storm—the ins driven out 
house, and who broke into and robbed one of southern || glorious day—in a bloody brute affray ! 


banks. The probability is that the father and son were both 
concerned in the Utica affair. (N.Y. Eve. Stag. 





toa 

Trouble in Amherst College.—The Greenfield Gazette | the 
states that there has iets hail bt ested ation: 
which seriously threatens to abridge the ptesent usefulness of 
the institution.” Itstates, as the cause of the trouble, that ithe wwn of 
“at the giving out the parts for commencement, a number of || Pennsylvania, 
eee As. Geman temes trol warian aoe 
tious \. m couc linature in dis- After his arrest he excuse for 
ropectul language; on being called to an account, as he | road-side ae 
would not such acknowledgments as the faculty requi- | however, 
red, wee expelled.—Hir fellow students, deeming the terms man engaged 
of the faculty oppressive, remonstrate: , but without effect.— || After the fellow supposed himself 


They then unanimously signed a letter to the friends of the 
young man, expressive of their sympathy in his behalf. This 


back. The faculty were to meet and decide the matter on 
Monday last.” [New-York Express. 


Labor at the West.—The demand for laborers at the West 





is so great that at the last accounts from Indiana, the super Row 


intendents of the public works were paying frem twenty to 
twenty-five dollars a month, besides foard, The following 
letter was received by the brother to whom it was nddressed, 
afew days ago. The brothers are foreigners, recently arri- 
ved in this country. We have seen the original. 
Logansport, June 1th. 

Dear Brother, I want you to come on here as soon as you 
can for times i# guod here. Laboring men has from $21 to 
to $26 per month and found and can not get men anuff and, 
dear brother I want you to come to Philadelpbia and take 
your passage on the canal to Pittsburgh from there by steam- 
boat to Madison. From there you will have to walk 130 
niles to Logansport. You will go through Indianapolis and 


abeautiful country. 


Flour here is $8,25 per barrel, potatoes 50 cts. bushel, | B 
rood beef 6 cents per pound, and dear brother get yourself a | 
wife before you come, and bring me one, for girls is scarce || Ba 


bere and proud too. [Journal of Commerce. 


A Frightful Crime.—The Mercer (Pa.) Luminary of the 
Sth inet. records an instance of precocious depravity, almost 
wo revolting for belief; and yet the editor states that it is 
well authenticated : 

“One day, a few weeks since, a family in Venango county, 
teat the Mercer county line, were absent from home, leaving 
none but two small boys, one seven, and the other five years 
ofage. On theit retura in the evening, they found the eldest 
boy in the hoase; and bis brother being absent, they inquired 
for him, but received no satisfactory answer to their inte rroga- 
tories. They then commenced search, and after some time 
found his dead body a short distance from the house, covered 
over with brush! Afler this discovery, the elder boy con- 
fessed that he had shot bis brother pu ly with a gun 
winch was left loaded fh the house, Sretgedt hie to the place 
there he was found, and covered him with the brash! He 
then returned to the house, wiped the blood off the fluor, and 
waited the return of his parents. Horrible as this picture is 
tocontemplate, what is still more strange, the boy shows no 





‘ins of remorse for the commission of the bloody deed ; but | 


on the contrary, when remonstrated with for hie uonatural 
conduct by his mother, he threatened her life, and added that 
be would be the death of her some day!” 





Virginia Banks.—The following table, recently laid be- 
fore the Virginia Legislature, exhibits the condition of the 
Banks of that State: 

Ist June, 1897, Loans & discounts, Circulation. 

Baok of V $8,064,1 735,870 stinree 
Farmers Bik. “Room  'semies ‘ipenoe “aigers 


Bt. of V 1 
Mercktas ry & 90,000 = 1,362,749 791,135 79,418 
N. W, Bank, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


row at New Berlin, county, in State, on the } 

who Yield’ hove the dining 
otel, one of them got out the engine to 
into the house. Gen. A. C. Welsh stood before the 
he master of the hotel held a cowhide and pistol. 
at Grenoble, bared bis breast and 
said, “ Shoot your Emperor if you will!” The mob shouted 


heads of the guilty 








hrm th Upper quart ‘ 
qelllng-—thes lento saled'the 
forlorn. Thus ends this} 
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A Cold Water Celebration.—There was a tremendous | Alabama Cotton Crop.—From 2 table published in an 
Alabama paper, it rs that the Cotton Crop of that State 
had Setbeolty iewseaned of ~ 
ee one raised, on 208,667. In 
. crop amounted to 990,006, and brought $61 
500,000. ‘Phe 1220 
to 1835, inclusive, bas varied considerably. In 1820 it was 
worth from 17 to 18 cents; in 1822 it brought the same 
price. In 1827, ’30, ’31, "32, it was as low as from 9 to 
10 cts. In 1835 it was worth from 14 to 16 cts. per Ib. 


since 1820. In that 127,860,152 


ptice of cotton in the fifteen years from 1820 


Death from Lightning —On Wednesday last, five black 
ho had the feld of Mr. James C. Sehassn, near 


Elizabeth city, North Carolina, to to the house, were 


down by lightning, ani one of killed. 








A Wholesale C 
oodstock Vt. Medicel 
On Saturda last, a 


—We are indebted 
ho was returning from 
for the following inform- 


, where he slipped a wallet into the 
was observed by the officer, who, while another 

the counterfeiter in tion, picked it up. 
of the wallet, he ex- 

4 has oo to go with yet me where 
was taken before a mogistrate examined. He 
gave umbrage to the faculty, suspended a number who in specie and in genuine bank in hi 
hod been most active in the idheae' Ghd thin aqui gore &&-1 hte = — 
fence to the remaining students, who declared they would |} an sir of 
leave the college, if the others were not permitted to come || which contai 


ks—Eagle Bank, 


$5; Bank of Penns 
Bank of Ithaca, $5; 
The fellow gave the name of Stephen 
he resided at Springfield, Mass. 
notes were counterfeit, anJ affirmed it was hi« first “ Exper- 
iment” upon the country. [Albany Eve. Journal. 
Banks of Maine.—The Governor and Council have ordered 
to be published in the Age and Argus an abstract of the re- 
turns from the several Banks in this State as they existed on 
the Saturday preceding the Ist Monday in June, from which 





Mr. Wm, C. Bogardus of this 


, to Miss Emily Ane C. Snyder of Fishkill, 
travelling on horseback through || “'Bce day, by Rev. Mr. Benadict, Mr, Onester W ney 
t. passed a $10 note on the Bank of || Elizabeth _~ patene: 
which proved to be counterfeit. 
Mr. Brown, and overtaken on his way to Burling- 


In Borodino, Ovondags Co. on the 3d inst. Mr. Justin North to Miss 


Mas Now-London, on the $38 ott. Me. Sahe ©. Caywood 

ou A 

ws the to Miss Panny Hobson of the former ee dy 
w i t 


Salem, N.¥. on the Mr. 
ase 4th, Mr. Samuel 8. Barry of this city, to Miss 
the 29th Rev. 8. Arnold, Samuel G. Ar- 


AbbyC. A 

| ry ye ny by 

| nold, the ‘ Westchester ,° Pisins, N. Y. Miss 
Soe Sectnn of ~ palaces - hd. 


the former place. 
At New-Haven, on the 3d, by Rev. Dr. Croswell, Mr. Henry T. 


|| Huggins to Miss Elizabeth A. Lynde. 


At Portsmouth, N. H. on the 3d, Mr. William Childs of this city to 
Thomas. 


. POSsession. || Miss Ann 
ion was over, when the man was putting 
, Mr. Brown produced the ominous wallet, 
$1947 in counterfeit bills! 

The counterfeits are fresh from the ‘ Mint,’ and are tolera- 
bly executed—so well, indeed, as to pass frecly among ordi- | 
nary observers. The counterfeits are upon the following | 
Bank of Bahimere, $10; 
herst Bank, Mass. $5; Farmers’ Bank of Reading, Pa. 
ylvania, $10; Charles River Bank, $2; 

i h Bank, $5 


J. Mack, and,.said 
He confessed that the | 





Died, 
On the 6th iost. Mrs. Jane, wife of John Mullen, aged 28. 
Also, Mrs. Sarah M. Hay wood, 64, 
Also, Adeline W. wife of Warren C. Gray, M4. 
On the 7th, Mrs. Elizabeth Storm, 85. 
Also, Mrs. Mary Collins, 37. 
On Saturday last, \4r. William Duvall, 67. 
Also, Emma Louisa, of Jacob 8, Warner, 2 years 6 mo. 
R. C. Overton. 


On Sunday, Mr. Jonathan Wi 
Also, Helen Voorhees, of Peter Palmer, 13 months. 
‘Also, in Brooklyn, Mrs. wife of Platt Powell, 


B. 
On Monday, Robert U. Lang, Senior Editor of the New-York Ga- 


|| zette, 3k 


Also, Mrs. Mary, wife of James Willet, 63. 

On Tuesday morning, Caroline L. wife of Clarkson W. Ryder, 19. 
On Wednesday, Alonzo, son of Edward Potter, 14 menths. 

Also, Mrs Margaret Clark, 40. 

Also, Mrs. Harriet, wife of Wm. H. Coles, 30. 

At Geneva, N.Y. on the 5th inst. Mr. Tho. Stagg, late of this , 67. 
At Rowley, Ms. (drowned) Roswell H. Reid, =e Edward > 


Esq. of this city, formerly of Providence, R. |. aged 





|| the following recapitulation is made : 


Stock paid in..........000+0 seseceeee 85,455,650 00) 


, ke, not bearing interest 
Cash deposited, bearing interest 


Total amount due t-— te Banks 
Gold, silver, &c. in Banks... ........ceeeeeeseees 
Real Estate 


«++ - 8,989,059 88 | 


eee tweet eee enee Pee ee eee eee eee 


Bille of Banke in this State. ..........2-cceee0es 
Bills of Banks eleewhere.........0cseeeseeeeess 
Balances due from other Banks 
Due to the Banks, excepting balances. .....-....- 7,532,541 66 

Total resources of the Banks 


A Dreadful Accident occurred at the Northampton Wool- | 
en Factory on the fourth. An artil 
charged a number of times, when s 
ing the powder exploded in the hands of an individual! The 





piece’ had been dis+| 
nly the keg contain- 


it is thought fire was communicated by a piece of wadding. 
There were twenty or thirty persons near by at the moment, | 
and twelve were more or less burnt and mutilated—two or 
three of them horribly disfigured—but on the Sth none had 
lesson again, shockinglyenforced, to 
[Boston Transcript. 


Troubles among the Pottowatamies.—The Boonville, Mo. 
Herald of June 24, says there is little doubt that the treaty 
with these Indians, now located on the Platte River, will 
have to be enforced vi et armis. The tribe are quarrelling 
and cutting each other's — aa nn gy 
key, smuggled among them ting whites. i 
of Mr. Davis, Indian Agent, has been assailed. The Indians, 


died.—W hat a monite 
be cautious in the use 





ton . 8. 
| Lowell Mason, Prof. 

ion ve to the school 
G7 Farther ivformat — - 


be 
ng the t am of the Post-Office. 
ee elisa, 1837.03) JOSHUA PEARL, Prepricior. 





COLLEGIATE & PRACTICAL INSTITUTE, 


FAIR-HAVEN, CONN, 


a establishment has been in operation nad tebe liberal 
ex 


patronage which it has already received bas coeded the ex- 


pectations of its friends and proprietors. It will hereafter be 
06 | the superintendence of J. Peart, A. B. who is also sole 


proprietor. 
The School consists of a Male and Female Department, whicn are 
o to those who wish to pursue the higher branches of an English 
ucation. 
Mr. Pearl will receive a few lads into his family, and exercise a 


303.954 07 || careful supervision over their moral, physical and intellectual educa- 
Y tion, upon the following terms : 


For English branches, board, rooms, washing, care of clothes, ete. 
yable cemi-anonally in advance). «+. «+ +++ + 0+ eee ee eee ome R00 


Those preparing for college. .....-.++0++0+ see eeeeeeee cee oot 
Freach and aon tuition, each, per quarter. ......eseseesses 8 
i 


Drawing and Painting. ...... er 


The lastitute is furnished with an Organ and Piano Forte, upon 
which instruction will be given by P. A. Smith, Professor of Music, 
at $18 per quarter for the Organ, and $15 for the Piano Forte. Mr. 
Peari will give a course of lectures during each session in the science 
of Vocal Music, on the Pestalozzian system, 

There will be two vacations in the year, viz. the months of May 
|| and November. - : - - 
“ The village of Fair-Haven is pleasantly situated, two miles east 
canpot accurately be ascertained, but || Yale College, on a peninsula between the mouths of the Quinnipiac 
and Mill Rivers. Its distance from the city renders it comparatively 
free from those temptations attendant upon city life, while at the 
same time it is not so great as to place its advantages beyond reach. 

The healthy and retired location of the Institute renders it pecal- 


guardians are as- 


nts 

coreg Catcsnenee < epoatign wi be ae estate ath 
intelectual sical culture up 

Reference ev Jeroame Dey, President, sagether with the oth- 
er of Yale College ; Rev. John Mitchell, eee, Ra, 
Hon. 8. Ingham, Essex, Ct; Hon. 8. V. S. Wilder, G. A. 
Esq. and Ruel Rowo, Esq. New-York ; 8. Thomson, Esq. Utica, N.Y. 
Hon. Daniel Waldo, Worcester, Ms; Thomas A. Dexter, Soe. Bow 

H 


. Brittan, Elizabethtown, N. J. for musical y 
einen Muric in the Boston Musical Es 
y 





like the Seminoles of Florida, swear they will die on the 
graves of their fathers. 





S COLMAN, 114 Fultou street, has for sale Universal History, by 
Emily and Charles, or Children's Correspondence. A good work 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns for Children. July 15. 


MINERALOGY—Including an extended Treatise 
, containing So Sapien. 
lion of Muihematns to Crymallograph ~~ anda 


illustrated aad 150 
| trom Fey era wight Dens, A. M. of Yale College. 
pe = 8. COLMAN, 114 Pulton street. 












bright; 


(Concluded in our next] 


REELEY, E. B. FISHER. J. (1. WILSON, Proprietors. 


THE NEW-¥ORKER-—QUARTO) 


Is published every Saturday oveniug at No, 127 Nassau-ct., (N. Y). 
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